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$3.50 In Value for Only $1.45. 


$1.75 pays for your subscription One Year from date of expiration, including our up-to-date book; 
Columbia’s War for Cuba, also large beautifully colored Map of Cuba, also our 
Year Book and Almanac for 1898, All postpaid for $1. 75. 


GREATEST BOOK OF THE DAY. 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN WHO READS THIS SHOULD ORDER TO-DAY 


« Columbia's War for Cuba « 


% 


Containing the Thrilling, Romantic and Entrancing Story of the Early Struggles of the Patriots and of 

all the ——— Events that finally Culminated in the GREAT WAR NOW BEING WAGED. 
Z It tells all about CUBA, the LOVELY PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, 

and with any Quantity of Beautiful PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS, fully illus- 

<¢*, trates Havana, Matanzas, Morro Castle, and Scenes from DAILY LIFE on 
ust this Garden Spotofthe World, including full Particulars of the quaint LOVE, 
; COURTSHIP and MATRIMONIAL CUSTOMS still in vogue there. 
This Superbly Illustrated Volume, Embellished by nearly 200 NEW 
and Graphic Pictures, Furnishes what every American should know about 


Columbia’s Soldier and Sailor Boys 











SHIPS—her MILITARY AND NAVAL HEROES—her COAST DE- 
FENCES—the enormous Army she can Muster—CHICKAMAUGA, the 
National Military Park, and many other matters of Vital Importance. 


The Chapter on SPAIN AND HER 
COLONIES, with Numerous Excep- 
tionally Interesting views of Spanish 
Cities, and Scenes from the Canary 
Islands, the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
Pictures of Spanish Generals and Statesmen, Gigantic Men-of-War, Tor- 
pedo Boats, Monitors, etc., Constitutes an unusual Wealth of Superbly 
Pictorialized Information. 





























C ] bi W f C p Has Just Been Written. 
0 um la’ S ar or u a was Copyrighted May 
6, 1898, and is New and 

By H. ALLEN TUPPER, JR. Fresh—Right upto Date 
—and so full of All that is Entrancing—Charming—Captivating and 
Instructive that while it Reads Like a Romance it Furnishes All that 
is Needful to Intelligently Post the Reader on Every Phase of the Most 
Momentous Question of the Day. 














c= Special Offer to the Readers of Our Journal. 


The Price of ‘“COLUMBIA’S WAR ¥OR CUBA” is Two Dollars. Same price to rich and poor—it is 
sent Postage Prepaid. To every Reader of our Journal, however, who sends $1.75 we will extend their sub- 
scriptior one year from date of expiration, including ‘‘ COLUMBIA’ S WAR FOR CUBA,”’ and will send 
in Addition, FREE OF CHARGE, a’Large Beautifully COLORED Folding MAP of FREE CUBA, also 
our Year Book and Almanac for 1898, all postpaid. We do this to Introduce the Book QUICKLY. We 
know we have a Good Thing, and that it is only Necessary to Sell a Copy in a Neighborhood to Induce 
Dozens of Additional Sales. In many cases we are sure One Copy will Sell a Hundred Others. 
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C ] bi W { C b Contains 256 Extra Large Pages in Clear, Large Type, Pro- 
0 um ia’ S ar or ll a fusely Illustrated with nearly 200 Pictures, Printed on Extra 
Finish Paper of Excellent Quality, is Richly Bound in Cloth 
By H. ALLEN TUPPER, JR. with Illuminated Cover, and measures when open 9 1-2 x 13 
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Money may be remitted by Check, Draft, P. O. Money or Ex Ord 
Cuba, printed in Beautiful Colors. Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, BH3523552.. 
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American Acriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Volume 62 
Bright Outlook for the Hackney--Il. 


R. P, STERICKER, ILLINOIS. 





Bad judgment in selecting breeding mares 
and lack of care, more especially in the first 
two years of the colt’s life, are without 
doubt two of the principal reasons for there 
being so many cheap or poor horses in the 
cuuntry to-day. Itis to be devoutly hoped 
that breeders will profit by the mistakes of 
others. Selection of brood mares is a very 
important item, and long experience has 
taught me that both good breeding and indi- 
viduality are essential. Whenever possible 
mares of good size, say 15 h 3 in or over, 
should be chosen and these largely of trotting 
or thoroughbred blood. They should stand 
on short, clean, cordy legs, have roomy mid- 
dles, iong arched necks well set into lean and 
oblique shoulders, stout backs and long quar- 
ters, with dock set high. The head shouid he 
small and long, eyes prominent but mild. 
Some action is of course desirable, but a good 
Hackney sire usually supplies this, the most 
valuable quality from a pecuniary standpoint, 
in a horse at present. If a man breeds such 
mares to a good Hackney he will almost in- 
variably gst a good, sound, salable animal. 

Out of several hundred Hackneys shown at 


For Week Ending July 2, 1898 


the London, England, shows last year, only 
about half a dozen were disqualified on ac- 
count of unsoundness. 

And now a word about the colt. After the 
first month or so it should have access to a 
little crushed oats and bran, at least twice a 
day until weaning time; when this takes place 
a colt if so treated is usually in good flesh, 
and 1t is very much easier to retain its colt 
flesh if taught to eat some time before being 
weaned. The most successful horse breeders 
never allow,a colt to go back. They know 
the advantage of pushing him along from his 
birch up to the time he is ready to break and 
put into shape for market. We attempt to 
dotoo much. We should not try to raise 
horses wholesale. Half a dozen well-bred 
and well-fed colts are far more valuable than 
a carload of such as we see humping up their 
backs under a fence on many farms to-day. 
Colts cannot thrive in too large a bunch and 
are much better to handle in threes or fours, 
although it does make a little more work. 
The stalk field is the bane of this country 
and many a promising colt is spoiled entirely 
by being turned outin it, through a long, 
wet and cold winter, with no shelter or care 
whatever. Can it be wondered at that we 
have so many ill-shaped, ungainlv looking 
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horses, with flat sides, ewe necks and steep 
rumps? Many colts are so starved and neg- 
lected during their first two or three winters 
that they cease to be thrifty and cannot take 
on flesh when their owners wish them to do 
so. The care of a horse is fully one-half of 
the animal, and there may be the best of 
breeding and individuality but without good 
care one cau never hope to attain what others, 
who have not so much of either the one or the 
other, do simply by giving their horses prop- 
er eare from birth tu maturity. Such horses 
eventually find their way into stables they 
never would have entered otherwise,and prove 
a source of pleasure and satisfaction to their 
owners through their good looks, good man- 
ners and healthy, sound constitution, to all of 
which good care has largely contributed. The 
future of horse breeding looks considerably 
more promising than for several years past, 
and if breeders will only be sure they are 
right at the start they need have no fear of 
going ahead. 
aniocceaililiiinlicsaoace 

Experienced onion growers have planted 
patches of land which were especially foul or 
needed a change, to carrots or corn. A few 
new patches of onions are put in, mostly on 
upland.—[C. L. Osborn, Wavna (no. NY. 
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Rutabagas on New Breaking. 


LEWIS O. FOLLO, MINNESOTA. 





The cheapest way to raise rutabagas is to 
select a piece of rich sod land, free from 
weeds. Plow it carefully toa depth of four 
or five inches, then with a sharp tooth harrow 
or disk thoroughly fine the top two inches of 
soil to form a loose mellow seed bed. Sow the 
seed by hand or broadcast by means of some 
kind of a grass seeding machine, using 34 to 4 
lbs per acre. If the seed is to be sown by 
hand mix it with four times its bulk of wood 
ashes or bran. Sow in nariow strips about 
10 ft wide by going back and forth. When 
the plants are about four inches, thin so as to 
leave only one vigorous plant about every 18 
inches. 

Rutabagas should be sown about the last of 
June and through the first half of July, as 
they will then make their main growth quite 
late in the fall and be tender and juicy when 
gathered, while those that have been seeded 
early and attained their full growth in the 
hot summer months will become hard and 
tibrous. After thinning,the rutabagas sown ou 
new breaking will require no further culture 
and can be left alone until the time of 
gathering. 

The roots should be gathered in the fall as 
soon as there is danger of frost. Pull by hand 
and cut off the tops quite close to the root. 
Place in piles of about one bushel each and 
allow them to dry in the sun forafew hours, 
after which they will be ready to haul home 
and store. In the absence of a good root cel- 
lar it is best to dig in a dry place small pits 
about 5 ft in diameter and 3 or4 ft deep. Fill 
the pits quite full of roots, topping them up 
a little in the center. Then cover carefully 
with coarse hay or straw. Let the covering 
extend about two feet beyond the edge of the 
pit and cover it all overto the depth of 2 ft, 
on top of this put at least 2 ft of soil and pack 
it down firmly. Roots can be kept in the pit 
until spring if desired, as they will not be in- 
jured even if the ground should freeze to a 
depth of 3 or 4 ft. From 500 to 700 bu of ruta- 
bagas can be raised on one acre if the season 
be favorable. 





Broad Tires on the Farm. 
P. H, HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 





My opinion has been asked as to the benefit 
which would be derived by the use of broad 
tires on country roads and on the fields. 
There is no question in my mind that on 
hard roads or solid ground broad tires are 
the best. The broad tire is also best on mod- 
erately soft ground, but on ground soft 
enough for the wheels to sink below the fel- 
loes the suction is so great thatin some in- 
stances which have come under my observa- 
tion it has required four horses to move an 
empty wagon. Tha lime carters in this sec- 
tion have learned this fact and when the mud 
is deep either use narrow tires or do not cart 
at all. 

If broad tires were used exclusively on the 
roads the ruts would be correspondingly 
wide, but with part narrow tires the broad 
tires will sink in the ruts in case of freezing 
and will pull hard. The tendency of broad 
tires to pick up dirt is a strong argument 
against the use of steel wheels. A neighbor 
purchased one of the low-down steel wagons 
and putting on a lead of manure drove to the 
field; the wagon felloes settled below the sur- 
face and four hofses could not startit. With 
broad tires the wagon bodies must be set 
high, which will require more lifting to load 
it, for it must be made long and narrow. In 
my opinion if a farmer keeps two farm wag- 
ons one of them should be broad tired, to use 
when or where the ground is solid. The 
other should be narrow tired fur use when 
necessary when the mud is deep. If but oneis 
kept it will be safest to have the tire not over 
two inches wide. 
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Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





Believe in your task. 

Let the whole family pull togetner; that is 
the best kind of farm socialism. 

Young farmers who would scorn to raise 
a scrub calf or a mongrel 


chicken, are fools 


FARM AND FIELD 


enough to take a wife from a worthless fam- 
ily. Grapes are scarce on thorn bushes. 

Strive to be a better farmer than your fa- 
ther, or you will never be as good. 

In minding your own business ask help of 
no neighbor. 

Ease is good for old men; hard work for 
young men—but laziness for neither. 

Steady going secures success before spasms 
of speed. . 

Don’t pickle your sorrows in whisky; they 
only keep the longer. 

Some men are like guideposts, good at send- 
ing but poor at going. 

Fertilizing a sandy farm 
well with dew. 

You may know just how you want to plow, 
but even your horses have plans of their own. 

The profits from a poor farm are as thin as 
turnip milk. 


is like fillinga 
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Cultivating Peppermint—When young the 
plants should be cultivated every week or ten 
days and this work continued until the growth 
becomes so large as to prevent it. Weeds 
should not be allowed to get a foothoid. Evy- 
ery grower emphasizes this as an essential req- 
uisite to success. Not only are the plants 
stunted and the growth lessened through the 
competition of weeds, but the quality of the 
oil is much deteriorated by the diffusion of 
the juices of other piants in the process of 
distillation. The mint should receive a shal- 
low cultivation and the surface kept level. A 
common two-horse corn cultivator with small 
teeth is a good tool for this purpose. Usually 
one hoeing and about six cultivations will 
suffice. After the weeding season is over, 
there will still be some weeds which should 
be destroyed. Weeds along highways and 
fences which will mature seed liable to be 
carried by the wind should be cared for. Like 
mint, many weeds contain oil in their foliage 
and when distilled the weed oil mixes with 
rnint oil, rendering the latter less valuable. 
Fire weed is probably the worst of all; rag 
weed, smart weed, boneset, golden rod are 
all known to contain a certain percentage of 
oil. Sheep sorrelis damaging owing to its 
tendency to choke out the crop. 





To Prevent Grain Heating in Bin.—Take two 
pieces of four-inch plank long enough to ex- 
tend above the wheat, and two more6éin wide 
and the same length. Nail together so as to 
make a long tube open at each end. Saw out 
of two sides, 6 in from bottom, a piece 1 ft 
long and nail over this a section of fine wire 
screening. Setthis on the floor of the bin, 
one to every 8 ft square, and let it extend 
above the top of the grain. Then cut through 
the lining of bin every 4 ft, and near the floor 
holes 4 or 5 in square. Over these nail some 
of the same kind of wire screenxing and the 
granary is ready to be filled. I have been 
following this plan for 15 years and never 
had any hot grain, although I thresh from the 
shock and sometimes too wet togrind. When- 
ever the air inthe tubes gets the least bit 
warm it rises to the top and this forming a 
vacuum the cold air from the outside rushes 
in and there is always a current of air pass- 
ing through the grain.—[J. W. Smith, Hardin 
Co, Ky. 

Grasses for Permanent Pastures.—W. M. B., 
Richland Co, O: The best pasture grasses for 
the northern and middle states are red top, 
timothy and orchard grass, to which should 
be added red and white clover. The greater 
the variety of grasses the more permanent the 
pastures will become in most cases. It- is 
therefore advisable to add also some fall oat 
grass, meadow foxtail and some of the festu- 
cas and June grass. A luxuriant crop of clover 
will generally run out sheep sorrel. 








Weeds in Small Grain Fields.—If fields of 
small grains are infested with noxious weeds, 
give them special attention after harvest. 
Before the weeds can seed in the stubble 
ground turn them under by plowing three or 
four inches deep. When the young plants 
again begin to appear keep them down by go- 
ing over the field with a corn cultivator or 
any other implement as often as necessary. 
Careful treatment ot this character will soon 
rid any farm of the most persistent perennials, 











Jottings from the Farmers, 





There are two kinds of farmers attempting 
to make a living. One is progressive. He 
takes an interest in public affairs. He knows 
ot the development of agriculture. If tliere 
is a wheat or corn famine in any part of the 
world, he is aware of it, and governs his 
sales and purchases accordingly. He is so 
busy with his own affairs that he has no time 
for calamity howling. He knows nothing of 
the hard fare of city life and always has an 
abundance of the best food. He has an early 
garden, the best varieties of fruit, a flock of 
from one to five hundred good hens. The 
dollars flow into his hands as a resuit of his 
energy. The other type is the slow-going, 
never-do-well. Hecan perhaps sign his name 
to a mortgage on the old farm to buy machin- 
ery or build a new house. He cannot, how- 
ever, tell how he is going to lift that mort- 
gage. He reads no papers and plods along 
from morning until night in his own peculiar 
way, using his brawn altogether and not his 
brain. From disuse it becomes deadened and 
benumbed and he develops into simply a 
working machine.—[A. H. Janssen. 





The acreage in onion sets in this part of the 
state is about one-sixth larger than last year, 
with a good prospect for a full crop.—{D. 
Auch, Ross Co, O. 


We have taken your paper for 10 years 
and think it grows better and better all the 
time. There is no agricultural paper that 
ever comes into our home nearly equal tu it. 
May you be successful in your good work. 
[Mr and Mrs D. L. Downs, Suffolk Co, N Y. 








An agricultural implement agent was here 
to see me the other day. He was frank enough 
to admit that it was through the gross neglect 
and carelessness of the majority of farmers 


that he and the manufacturers made their 
living. I am sure he spoke the truth. Ina 
recent trip to a noted stock farm I saw at 


nearly every place farm machinery standing 
out exposed to the elements. We farmers are 
apt to cry, down with the trusts, down with 
the monopolies, but if we should stop and 
study the strict business principles on which 
these same trusts and monopolies are run, 
how every portion is made to pay to its ut- 
most, then apply those business principles to 
our farm life, many families in the rural dis- 
tricts would be better fed, clothed and edu- 
cated. I have noticed that the men who find 
the most fault: with the way in which things 
are run, either town or county, state or na- 
tion, are the ones who ignore the first princi- 
ples of economy in their own homes.—[W. B. 
Hall, Huron Co, O. 


Your atlas far exceeds anything I had 
thought of at the price. Please accept thanks. 
[A. M. Strait, Otsego Co, N Y. 








The fakirs and gamblers at fairs are nui- 
sances. Our county agricultural society adver- 
tised that none of these would be allowed 
upon the grounds, but they were there in full 
force and the secretary received money from 
them for the privilege of doing business. It 
is estimated that they secured about $1500 
during the four days of the fair. There are 
some farmers who will always be taken in by 
such sharpers and it seems to me the fair au- 
thorities ought to be held responsible for the 
loss.—|H. J: Klotzbach, Clayton Co, Iowa. 

sunsislipeapealiniliicensno: 

Orleans Wheat.—G. B. M., Parker Co, Tex, 
wants to know who has Walkers or Orleans 
wheat for sale, and the price per bushel. 





Millet Good for Stock.—I have fed millet to 
horses ever since hay harvest last fall and my 
animals are in excellent condition. I do not 
see why anyone shuuld have any trouble in 
feeding millet hay. I think it: should be cut 
before it is ripe, for cattle. It does not make 
much difference whether it is ripe or not for 
horses.—[J. W. Ferrel, New York. 





Early Sowings of Wheat, oats and barley 
as a rule produce hetter results than late sow- 


~ ings, in the northwest. Sowing clover with 


grain seems to lessen the weight of the grain 
harvested. 








Summer Treatment of San Jose Scale. 





After a number of careful tests Prof Wm B. 
Alwood of the Virginia station concludes that 
pure kerosene can be safely used for this pest 
upon all our fruit trees in the dormant sea- 
son, and with proper precautions during the 
growing season also. The chief: point to be 
observed in its application is the proper ato- 
mization of the kerosene. Unless it be ap- 
plied ina finely atomized condition, and in 
quantity so as to just moisten the parts of 
the plant, there is danger. The skill and 
judgment necessary to insure safety in this 
work are not such as to preclude the use of 
kerosene by fruit growers, hence he recom- 
mends it as a summer treatment for San Jose 
scale. 

The machinery best suited to this work, 
so far as safety tothe plant is concerned, 
is a blast atomizer. There are several 
styles on the market but the essential princi- 
ple is the same, viz, the delivery, by a bel- 
lows or a syringe-like apparatus, of a strong 
blast of air across atube which extends to 
the bottom of a cistern or can, fastened at the 
outer extremity of the apparatus. By the 
action of this blast the air is rarefied in 
the tube which extends into the oil recepta- 
cle, and this causes the oil to rise to the top 
of the tube, where it is blown into an ex- 
tremely fine spray. The greatest obstacle to the 
use of this apparatus is its small capacity, but 
as it is yet true, in most cases, that the scale 
is confined to small trees and plants, a better 
or safer device for the average orchardist and 
gardener to use is not known. Any tinsmith 
can make this apparatus if he have a model 
to work on. 

Of the large apparatus for the use of pure 
oil, Prof Alwood thinks that any of the well- 
made force-pumps will answer, but they must 
be caretully fitted up for high pressure. The 
exit orifice in the cap of the nozzle should be 
small for use of kerosene, not larger than one- 
twentieth of an inch in diameter and prefer- 
ably a little smaller. With this small orifice 
and high pressure,an excellent spray-mist can 
be obtained, and by going over the plants 
lightly a couple of times at each treatment, 
better results are secured with greater safety 
to the plants. Choose bright, warm weather 
for this work, go over the trees rapidly so as 
to just moisten the branches and trunks, and 
repeat as frequently as thought necessary. 

cnineneillaiacnisitnts 
A Homemade Insecticide. 
E. E. REXFORD, WISCONSIN. 

My attention was called to the use of a solu- 
tion of the ordinary Ivory soap used in the 
household, as an insecticide, about a year 
ago, by a correspondent who had experi- 
mented with it, with such good results that 
she wanted to let other growers of house 
plants know it, as there was something that 
would do the work of whale-oil and tobacco 
soap Without the unpleasant features always 
attendant on the use of these standard insec- 
ticides. Those who are interested in the cul- 
tivation of flowers are always on the lookout 
for something of this kind, as the antidotes 
usually prescribed often fail to do good work, 
often are not available and often are so nau- 
seating that many women forego the luxury 
of a window-garden rather than be obliged to 
depend on them. Since then I have experi- 
mented with the Ivory soap infusion to my 
complete satisfaction. 

I consider it one of our best insecti- 
cides. It is sure death to every aphis 
1t comes in contact with. It does not 
injure the plants, if proper care is taken 
in its preparation and application, and it is 
pleasant to use. I prepare it in this manner: 
Shave a quarter of a pound of the soap into 
thin strips. Cover with water and set it on 
the stove to dissolve. When it becomes li- 
quid, pour it into five gallons of warm water. 
This will be about right for all hard-foliaged 
plants. Soft-leaved plants are better suited 
with eight gallons of water to a quarter of a 
pound of soap. Dip your plants in it, or 
spray them so thoroughly that no part escapes 
a bath. This is important. About half an 
hour after applying the solution shower the 
plants well with clean water. The fact that the 
soap is in daily use in nearly every family or 





PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


can be obtained at any store, adds to the 
value of the application, since it is always at 
hand when needed, and much of the success 
of floriculture depends on the prompt appli- 
catiou of whatever is used to keep down in- 
sects. [am confident that amateur florists 
will be glad to try this, and once tried I am 
sure they will be entirely satisfied with the 
result. 





Starting an Asparagus Bed.—Subscriber, 
Queens Co, N Y: Asparagus roots may be 
Planted in spring or fall, but unless the 
ground is well drained, spring is preferable. 
Good strong one-year-old roots are best. The 
soil should he made as rich as possible. If 
very stony the stones should be remuved, as 
they are much in the way of cutting the 
stalks. In garden culture, itis best to dig 
trenches about three or four feet apart and 12 
inches deep; then putina layer of manure 
tu fill about half of the trench after it has 
been packed down. On this put two or three 
inches of soil on which place the roots,spread- 
ing them out in all directions,and cover with 
fine soii, packing down all around. The 
plants should not stand closer than two feet 
in the rows, and as they start to grow more 
soil should be drawn into the trenches until 
the surface is level again. AJ] that is neces- 
sary during the season is to keep the ground 
loose and free from weeds. To raise a first- 
elass crop the bed has to be manured every 
year by ey or manure over the plants in 
the fall. If White or blanched asparagus is 
desired, the roots have to be set deeper and 
the rows have to be hilled up similar to what 
is done with celery. 

Continuous Garden Cultivation.—As soon as 
the weeds cease to grow rapidly in July, there 
is a great temptation to neglect careful and 
persistent cultivation of garden crops. It is 
taken for granted there is no necessity for 
stirring the soil, from the fact that it appears 
to be loose on top and no weeds need pulling. 
That is just the time when cultivation is most 
necessary. The weeds stop growing simply 
from lack of moisture and the crop will do 
likewise unless it is given especial care. The 
capillary tubes will be formed unless the soil 
is stirred at least once a week and there will 
be a great loss of moisture. This applies to 
cabbages, roots of all kinds, sweet or pop- 
corn, peppers, beans, small fruit bushesin the 
garden, or any other growing crop. 





Killing the Currant Worm.—In small gar- 
dens and yards where only a few currant 
bushes are grown the worms are now strip- 
ping them of their foliage. Although the 
fruit is in many cases ripe or almost so, the 
ravages should be checked at once so that 
the plants will have an opportunity to recruit 
themselves for another season’s work. Possi- 
bly the best thing to apply is heliebore dust- 
ed on the leaves in the early morning while 
the dew is stillon. An old pepper box or a 
bag made of cheese cloth will answer. Or the 
poison may be put on as a spray. Dissolve 
one ounce of hellebore in three gallons of wa- 
ter. Spray the second time 10 days after the 
first treatment. 

Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis), or wild 
morning as itis sometimes called, has been 
killed at the Ontario experiment station by 
applications of common salt. Gas lime proved 
very satisfactory, but was not completelygso. 
One plat which was hoed almost daily showed 
a few plants at the end of the season. 





The Value of a Single Number.—I have read 
your paper for many years, together with 
some others, but have discarded all but yours. 
In many instances a single number of the 
American Agriculturist has,been worth more 
to me than the price of a year’s subscription. 
{J. K. Mosher, Montgomery Co, N Y. 








The best Horse-power, 
~4 ‘anning-mill, Feed-mill, 
m Rye-thresher, Land-rol- 
\ dans ler, Dog-power, Steam- 
ae engine, Clover-huller, 
s Saw-machine (circular & 
: drag), Sweep-power, 
Cutter, Round-silo, 

r, Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N.Y. 

&@ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 










It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 
wheels with 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 





Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 
CLEVELAND; O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mixing.” 








}/ORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES, 









GET One, 
Two, 

THE or 
BEST Soa ) _ Three 
Se—_ Horse 


If you want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
one-horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will 
do the most work of any in the market. 


Free. adaress A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
P.O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 


THE SOUTH-SIDE FRUIT CARRiERS. 


For Strawberries, Hucks, Peaches, Plums, &c, 
with all the latest ideas in shipping packages. 
Send forillustrated Inkiing and Prices. 


SOUTH SIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 


PETERSBURG, VA. 








KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 

‘\ MANUFAC TURED BY 

\\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

. ITHACA, N.Y. 

, | MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
4 l = OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 









STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
) SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
SE ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA. 


| "OYEL FENCE 


. one that is also Horse-high 
and Bull-strong for 
a Hog fmeo Sor'20. 162 A ROD 
anda Stock or Chicken fence for18¢ a rod. Plain, 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box218, Ridgeville, 




































































Celery Plants For Sale. 
Leading varieties, carefully packed in baskets, and de- 
livered here at Express offices: 250 plants for 60c; 500 
for 90c; 1.000 for $1.50. Species price on quantities over 
6000. Cash with order. OODLAND FARM, Can- 
sstota, Medison Co., N. Y. 
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Cheese Making at Home. 


8. E, WILCOX, OHIO. 





Experiments have been made in some of our 
western schools of agriculture to asvertair 
what kind of cheese is best adapted to the 
small home dairy. The Gonda cheese, made 
of new milk, seems to be the most satisfac- 


tory. This cheese has for many years been 
made in Holland, but by a somewhat differ- 
ent process from the one used here. While 
fresh from the cow the milk is aerated. When 


it has stood long enough to lose its animal 
heat warm to 90° F, using sufficient rennet to 
cause coagulation in from seven to 10 minutes. 
Let stand from 15 to 20 minutes,then insert the 
front finger at an angle of 45 degrees until it 
touches the curd. If on withdrawal the curd 
breaks clean across, with few or uo bits at- 
tached, it is ready to cut. Divide with a 
knife until the size is that of an average 
wheat kernel. Stir gently five minutes, then 
gradually increase the heat until 100 to 104 
degrees is reached, constantly stirring as the 
temperature rises. Drain or dip off the whey, 
leaving the curd firm, but not too dry. Press 
by the double handful firmly into the hoop, 
until full, then put on cover and press lightly 
an hour. Remove from the press, and put 
around it a band of cloth long enough to Jap 
a little; and of sufficient width to cover two 
or three inches on each end. Cover top and 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


hardy, fatten easily and are especially desira- 
ble for the man who owns a small or medium 
sized farm. Fora local market or in neigh- 
borboods where farmers raise hogs for special 
customers the individuals of this breed are 
ideal. 

On large farms Berkshire boars crossed up- 
on Yorkshire sows produce very nearly the 
light hogs so much in demand in the leading 
markets. Just what proportion of blood of 
either breed is most desirable has not been 
determined, but this cross gives the most 
promise. Crosses with the Poland-China 
have also given good results. 

The accompanying illustration is from a 
photograph of a group of six famous prize 
winning Yorkshires taken when al] but one, 
the second from the left, were one year or 
under. They are the property of Bascom 
and McMurray of Michigan and Lave been at 
the front at leading fairs. 





Digestibility of Feeds for Horses. 





The objects sought in horse feeding are 
rather different from those desired in feeding 
any other class of domestic animals, and in 
consequence the points to be observed are, in 
a measure, peculiar. From the birth of a 
horse until arrival at an age for actual service, 
the aim is to develop to the greatest degree 


the endurance and physical powers of the an j_ 





bottom with a round 
cap, return to hvop 
for 24 hours, with 
increased pressure. 

The Gonda cheese is 
ordinarily three inches 
thick and 8 inches 
in circumference. A 
simple lever press can 
be constructed of a 
hardwood stick, 10 feet 
long and four inches 
in diameter, one end 
fastened under a cleat 
against the wall. The 
cheese, band and end 
covers should be dip- 
ped in very hot whey 
or water before the 
cloth is applied. To 
salt the cheese, make 
a saturated solution of 
brine and float the 
cheese in it from five 
to eight days, turning 
every day and sprink- 
ling a little salt over 
the top. After remov- 
ing from the brine 
turn once a day the 
tirst month, or if kept 
two months twice a 
week, and once a week 
the third month. The curing roow should be 
cool, a little dampness will be beneficial than 
otherwise. During the midsummer months the 
making of this cheese requires Jess labor thau 
butter making. The process is simple, the 
product good. 


The Bacon Hog. 











With the shifting of the demand in great 
pork centers from the heavy to the light hog, 
the breeds which produce the greatest amount 
of bacon were brought prominently to notice. 
While the hogs quoted as light in market re- 
ports range from 200 to 250 lbs, the highest 
priced bacon hog weighs from 160 to 200 or 
210. But what breeds or crosses are best for 
securing this much desired hog? The heavy 
breeds so long grown for size and ability to 
assimilate great quantities of food and pro- 
duce a large proportion of fat, do not readily 
become small hogs with a large percentage of 
lean. 

Without much doubt the Yorkshire is best 
for this purpose and for crossing with the 
coarser breeds. ‘hese hogs have probably 
the purest blood of any class in existence, 
having been kept strictly within breed lines 
for many generations. Because their charac- 
teristics are so firmly fixed, Yorkshire traits 
are prominent in crosses with other breeds. 
They are fine boned and dress a high per- 
centage of pork to gross weight. They are 
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PRIZE WINNING GROUP OF YORKSHIRE PIGS 


mal. These qualities depend upon the mus- 
cular fiber, sinews and bone, and they in turn 
are dependent upon the quality and quantity 
of food. After having grown and developed 
a horse with the desired qualities, the next 
consideration is to feed the animal in sucha 
way that all the bodily functions may be sup- 
ported, bodily wastes replaced, and the whole 
be maintained in its normal condition. If 
the animal is subjected to comparative rest 
there will be one kind of food required. If 
subjected to heavy work, such as hauling 
loads slowly, there will be a food required to 
supply the energy as needed, or, so to speak, 
a food (fuel) of slow combustion. If the work 
is of acharacter that requires rapid action, 
such as the trutting horse is subjected to, 
there will be demanded a food of a very dif- 
ferent character from either of the former, or, 
so to speak, it will require a food (fuel) of 
rapid combustion. 

Tn all horse feeding the aim is to maintain 
the force and endurance which the horse al- 
ready possesses, and to develop these quali- 
ties when possible. When it is desired to 
have a horse increase in weight and size and 
take on a well-rounded appearance, it should 
be done by adding to his muscle rather than 
to increase greatly the amount of adipose sub- 
stances. This kind of development can be 
done only comparatively slowly and when the 
animal is subject to such work as will devel- 
op muscle and keep down fat (H. J. Patter- 











son, Bulletin 51, Maryland expsriment sta- 
tion). It is oniy the superficial judges of 
horses who are satisfied and pleased with the 
bones being covered, the points filled out, and 
general contour well-rounded. The person 
well versed in korses easily distinguishes be- 
tween the appearance of a fatand of a mus- 
cular animal. 

To detericine the degree of digestibility and 
consequently value of the various horse foods, 
feeding tests were made by the Maryland 
station. After the comparative digestibility 
of foods is known, a satisfactory ration can 
be formed. It was found that horses digested 
a smaller percentage of timothy hay than ru- 
minants. The grinding of oats increased 
their digestibility. The same was true of 


corn. Feeding concentrated foods or grain 
with hay decreased the digestibility of the 
hay. Itis impossible to maintain horses on 


a grain ration alone. They must have long 
forage. Making a mixed feed of the grain and 
long forage is the best method of feeding 
horses. Grinding fodder to the condition of 
coarse bran does not destroy its value as long 
forage. 





Taking Composite Milk Samples.—For hold- 
ing composite samples, use pint bottles with 
long corks, and never leave the bettles un- 
corked. Write each patron’s name plainly on 
the label. Add the preservative to the sam- 
ple at the beginning of 
the test and before any 
milk has been put into 
the bottles. Pour the 
milk into a weigh can 
and have it thoroughly 
mixed before taking 
the sample. Place the 
samples in a cool 
place. When the time 
for testing comes, set 
the bottles in warm 
water at about 110°. 
Give each bottle a 
gentle rotary motion 
to wash the cream from 
the walls. After pre- 
paring the samples, 
proceed with the 
Babcock test as in 
ordinary milk testing. 
Wash the sample 
bottles thoroughly 
after each test, place 
the corks in a tin 
vessel and turn in a 
jet of steam. 


Water the Work 
Horses Often.—During 
hot days farm horses 
should be watered 
oftener than morning, 
noon and night. Purticularly is this true in 
harvest time. If the farm well is too far from 
the field to take the teams to it about the mid- 
dle of the forenoon and again in the middle 
of the afternoon, fill a couple of barrels, cover 
closely with blankets, take to the fields in the 
wagon and water the horses from these. . The 
animals will stand the work much better and 
it is much more humane. If you do not be- 
lieve a horse suffers from thirst, try going 
half a warm day yourself without water. 





Loss of Wool in Scouring.—To determine just 
what weight of the wool is lost by scouring, 
the North Dakota experiment station selected 
three samples grown in the western part of the 
state and gave tlem a thorough scouring. The 
average loss or shrinkage was 614%. From 
a number of other samples, it was found that 
the loss ranged from 55 to 70 % for North Da- 
kota wools and the average, 614,seems to be a 
fair one. 


The Right Amount of Acid to aaa in testing 
milk will depend upon its stréngth. When 
the fat presents a bright golden appearance, 
the proper quantity has been added. Avoid 
acids too strong or too weak, as satisfactory 
results cannot be obtained. 








Wool Consumption.—France leads with about 
423 million pounds in one year, U K 420, US 
411 and Germany 319 millions.—[American 
Agriculturist Year Bouk for 1898. 














Faverolles. 


The Faverolle fowl is remarkable for quick- 
ness of growth, easy fattening and quality 
and amount of flesh. It was a result of a de- 
mand in French markets for a larger fowl 
than the Houdan. The breed was developed 
tn the district about the town of Faverolle, a 
small place about a dozen miles to the south 
of Houdan, and no doubt the Faverolle fowl 
is a result of various crosses with the Houdan 
breed. See illustration on page three. 

To obtain a true explanation of this variety 
it is necessary to go back about 40 years. 
The district about Faverolle at that time pos- 
sessed a race of mongrel poultry, together with 
the pure Houdan. This was the time wheu 
Cochins, Light Branmas and Dorkings first 
became popular in France. Poultry keepers 
introduced males of these breeds tv cross with 
the Houdan. From these crosses, without 
any especial method, the present Faverolle 
was developed, in much the same manner 
that the R I Red has been developed in our 
own country. The various types of the Faver- 
olle vary considerably, some showing devided 
Cochin or Brahma characteristics in gait and 
build, also the black mottled plumage of the 
Houdan. 

The distinctive point of the Faverolle is the 
size as compared with other French breeds, 
together with the amount and delicacy of the 
flesh,which makes the poultry from this vicin- 
ity especially esteemed in the large markets 
of France. It is regarded for table purposes 
as superior to the Houdan, having greater 
size, rapidity of growth, and tendency to fat- 
ten, besides possessing the fine flavor for 
which the Houdan is noted. The Faverolle is 
an excellent layerand has been recommended 
as a good variety to keep for profitable egg- 
production. The chickens are exceptionally 
hardy as compared with other French breeds, 
an advantage which breeders have come to 
appreciate. Very few growers in this country 
keep the Faverolle but it has been introduced 
to a considerable extent into England, where 
it is quite well liked. Its native home is on 
the Isle of France, one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts of the country, located west and north- 
west of Paris. It is a great pouitry center 
and several French breeds have originated in 
that vicinity. 


An Improved Duck House, 








Ducks are easily the most profitable of all 
poultry, if the flesh product simply is consid- 
ered, while as layers of eggs the Pekin duck 
is exceedingly profitable. There can be no 
doubt that it would be wise for more farmers 
to keep a flock of breeding and laying ducks, 
and for this purpose there is no better breed 
than the large, white Pekin. 

As ducks roost on the floor, only low qnar- 
ters are needed. A _ low, shed-roofed affair 








HANDY DUCK HOUSE. 


can be put onto the side of the barn or other 
farnf building, in the manner shown in the 
cut, three feet of hight being sufficient. Let 
the pen open into the ‘arge building, the par- 
tition between being hinged at the top, so 
that by raising it one can clean out the pen 
and putin dry bedding. One can thus build 
duck quarters very inexpensively. 


They Like Tomatoes.—A kind of vegetable 
fuod not often raised for poultry, but which 
they greatly appreciate,is tomatoes. If barrel- 
ed up in the cellar the green ones will keep 
well into cold weather, furnishing an accept- 
able change. 


An Early Hatched Pullet.—Our first hatch in 
1898 came off Jan 13 and May 27 one of 
the pullets laid her first egg. That is 134 days, 
or 4 months and 14 days old. Our stock are 








THE POULTRY YARD 


B Plymouth Rocks. That is an early bira 
and she catches the worm and lays eggs.—/[J. 
L. Lobb, Passaic Co, N J. 


Lice Breed in Filth.—The barrels or boxes 
where the 
chickens roost 
Suould be 
swept out every 
other day, and 
fine sand 
COMMON VARIETY HEN LOUSEOT saw dust 
(MAGNIFIED. ) sprinkled  in- 
side, as lice are the worst enemy to guard 
against. Use kerosene freely.—[V. H. ©. 








As a rule I think there is more profit in egg 
production than in breeding for flesh, unless 
you are raising early spring broilers.—[F. E. 
Dawley, New York. 


Caked Udder.—A. S. S. (Va) has a cow with 
one-quarter of her udder caked. Mix 2 drams 
of iodine with 2 oz vaseline and rub a little 
on the caked quarter every third day. Milk 
as much as possible out of the affected teat. 





Egg Bound.—J. H. S. (N Y): Egg matter or 
an oversized egg sometimes accumulates in 
the passage, causing a kind of tumor. It is 
brought on mostly by high feeding. Give 
lighter rations but more bran and fresh meat. 
As a remedy, give a teaspoonful of castor oil. 
If necessary, inject an ounce of sweet oil. 














WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


The cockerel, White Cloud, shown in the 
illustration won first prize at the Boston 
show, ‘98, and also at the New York show of 
the same season. He belongs to Messrs E. 
M. and W. Ferguson, Suffolk Co, N Y. 























The 
Truthful 


Differences 
hetween 


Cream 
Separators 


Fiz. 2 








The cut on the leit (Fig. 1) is that of the Improved United States Separator 
bowl. It illustrates the three compartments. The arrows show the triple 


course of the milk through the bowl. 


The long journey of the milk is the 


cause of its wonderfully clean separation. Its protecting patents prevent 
- this method being used by other machines. It has but three compartments to 


clean. It is mounted in the most perfectly constructed and easiest running 
machinery known. It excels all others in every — It has acapacity of 700 


lbs. per hour at 8,200 revolutions per minute. 


t is 5% inches at its greatest 


diameter. The Improved United States Separator holds the record for 


best average separation. 


The cut on the right (Fig. 2) is that of the cumbersome “disc” pattern. It 
has forty (40) discs or tin plates within the bowl. Its claimed capacity is 


700 lbs. per hour, but it falls short of this. 


Itis 7 inches at its greatest diameter, 


which is at the top, which makes it top-heavy, and therefore gets out of bale 
ance quickly. It claims to have a speed of 6,000 revolutions, but never will 
consent to make tests at that speed, but insists upon running from 7,700 to 9,000 
revolutions, which is an admission that it cannot do good work at its advertised 


iow speed. 


The above cuts are drawn on same scale. Fig. 2 is over one-fifth larger in 
diameter, and therefore the periphery or circumference of Fig. 2 travels much 
farther than Fig. 1, and at Fig. 2’s lowest test speed (7,700 revolutions) it travels 
as fast as Fig. 1 would travel if it was making 9,240 revolutions. Fig. 2’s actual 
speed of circumference when truthfully stated is faster than that of Fig. 1. 
It follows, then, that Fig. 1 runs easier than Fig. 2; it is smaller in diameter; itis 
not as heavy, and does not have forty discs toshuck and get out of balance. 

The Improved United States Separator is so much superior that its com- 
petitor’s stock in trade seems to be to exaggerate and misrepresent—giving 
their speed much less than it is, and illustrating bowls that are smaller than 


theirs as nearly twice as large. 


The Improved United States Separator states things truthfully and stands 


by its printed instructions. 


VERMONT FA 


M MACHINE Co. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 














“Eli” Baling P 
’ Baling Presses 
38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46 Inch 
Feed Opening 











Power Leverage 64 to 3 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Il. 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 
Oo 





D o farmers direct. We have noagents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for carload lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 





New York State 
Veterinary College. 


Established at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
by Chapter 153, Laws of 1894. 

The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
struction for undergraduates and postgraduates, Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. Regu- 
lar graded course, three years of nine months each. 
Highest requirements for matriculationand graduation, 
Entrance by Regents’ “Veterinary Student Certifi- 
cate,” or by examination Sept. 13, 1898. Instruction 
begins Sept. 22, 1898. 

Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Directog. 
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+24 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Sabscription Price—One Dollar a year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, oe to what time your subscription 

spaid. Thus Jan. ’99, shows that payment en re- 
ceived up to January ¥? 1899; Feb. 99, to February 1, 1899, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wis the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Liomestead Building 
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NEW YORE, 
52 Lafayette Place 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the pubiishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 2, 








1898. 











The ‘‘crop killers’? among’ grain brokers 
who in early spring always predict the de- 
struction of wheat, have now given place to 
the crop liars. These distort an occasional 
phenomenal yield into fantastic figures cover- 
ing the entire grain belt. One swallow does 
not make a summer nor does one patch of 
40-bushels-to-the-acre wheat make the crop. 





Organization of milk producers supplying 
the New York market has made a gratifying 
progress. As showr in our reports last week 
over 100 local sections have been formed and 
interest still keen. When the next annual 
meeting of the Five “States Milk Producers’ 
Association is held in the fall,the organization 
should be so strong as to secure prompt recog- 
nition of its rights looking toward fair com- 
pensation for money and labor employed in 
this branch of dairying. 


The war bonds are being subscribed for 
with the greatest avidity, and the govern- 
ment loan promises to be truly a popular one 
in the sense of quick absorption by the peo- 
ple. Itis hinted, however, that the banks 
are shrewdly endeavoring to get a large 
part of the ° securities. Over half the 
$200,000,000 had been taken a week ago, 
and the middle of July will probably find 
more orders than can be satistied. The 
proverbial ‘‘stocking’’ has been evidently 
well filled, according to this drawing power 
of a three per cent bond, a commentary on 
the great wealth, the natural resources, and 
the patriotic confidence of the American 
people. 








The general business ot the country is active 
in spite of the war. This is especially true 
in the west; for although bank loans in 
New York and New England are less than 
last winter, those in the southern states show 
a slight growth and in the middle west a 
sharp increase. Compared with a year ago 
loans of national banks as a whole are i75 


EDITORIAL 


million doNars greater, individual deposits 
showing even more pronouuced gain. With 
expanding industrial operations and like de- 
mands for the products of the farm, coupled 
with a continuance of the healthy export 
trade, the coming year should show a good 
outlet for our surplus crops. The middle and 
southern states will secure good reserves of 
grain, cotton, hay and fruits. 


The Future of Agriculture. 








**Do you think agriculture will be on the 
rise or decline during the next decade?’’ This 
direct question is worthy of an equally direct 
answer. No one can foretell the future, and 
experience makes the wise man conservative 
about expressing an opinion upon it. 

But we are free to say, speaking in a gen- 
eral way, our conviction is that the business 
of farming in America has started on the up- 
grade again. History shows that cycles of de- 
pression and of low prices are followed by 
eras of comparative prosperity. The present 
indicates that this is likely to be as true in 
the future as in the past. 

Again, this country no longer offers millions 
of homesteads for the asking, but the public 
land available for agriculture without irriga- 
tion has been mostly occupied, and the future 
will not witness the empire building in the 
west which characterized the twenty years 
between 1870 and 1890. The world never be- 
held any such development of agriculture and 
industry as this country witnessed during that 
period. We who have lived in and who have 
been a part of this development, do not and 
cannot fully realizeit. Perhaps its most mar- 
velous feature is that the readjustment that 
was inevitable after such a boom has been 
accomplished so speedily and with such rela- 
tively small amount of disaster. 

The trade between this country and Canada 
by commercial or political union would lead 
to momentous agricultural development in 
the northwest. Of course the future will see 
the breaking up of large farms and planta- 
tions in our present western and southern 
states, also an increased productivity per 
acre under better culture. But the most se- 
rious tnreat to the future of agriculture lies in 
the increasing competition of South America 
and Russia, and in the increasing purpose of 
European nations to protect their farmers 
against American competition. Then too, if 
the United States should enter upon a policy 
of colonization and annex a lot of tropical 
countries that could produce at nominal cost 
much of the crops that are now profitable in 
the United States, the farmers’ prospects 
would be seriously injured. 

Discounting these complications, however, 
keeping in mind the fact that the consuming 
population is of late years increasing in 
America more rapidly than agricultural pro- 
ducers, and recognizing that the panic is 
now over which began abroad in 1890 and cul- 
minated in this country in 1893, we believe a 
world-wide view sustains the sober judgment 
that American agriculture as a whole has a 
better prospect to-day than at any time in our 
history. 

And we kuow many experienced men, suc- 
cessful in business, industry and agriculture, 
who fully agree with us in this opinion. Many 
long-headed farmers, who by their thrift had 
accumulated some capital above the require- 
ments of their own business, have been buy- 
ing improved farm land during the past year 
or two, as fur as their means would permit, in 
the belief that recent or present low values in 
many parts of the country are to be followed 
by a gradual but steady advance that would 
pay a profit on the investment, asiae from the 
income afforded by proper use of the land. In 
a general way, we share this opinion as to 
the prospective improvement in rural land 
values, though we do not speak with refer- 
ence to any one section, for local conditions 
must also be considered in judging the worth 
of any piece of real estate in city or country. 

The future is certainly full of hope, espe- 
cially if our American farmers and people 
generally pursue a steady onward course and 
do not go off onto a boom that will be fullow- 
ed by the inevitable reaction. We have the 
utmost confidence in the genius, the indus- 
try, the enterprise and the thrift of the Amer- 


ican people as a whole and of the farmer in 
particular. Our faith is boundless in their 
ability to lead the world in agriculture, edu- 
cation, art,manufactures and commerce (nam- 
ed in order of importance), while also insur- 
ing the permanency and improvement of the 
free institutions of the republican form of 
government. 


ee 

Every effort should be made to please the 
city people who go to the country this year, 
especially those who have heretofore gone to 
the seashore, so as to induce them to come to 
the country again. It is a fact that many fain- 
ilies whose farms are well located have made 
very comfortable profits the past few years 
taking summer boarders. Oi course where 
this is done, the kind of farming should be 
changed to wu1k in well with supplying the 
table with the fresh fruits and vegetables and 
dairy produce that city people so much de- 
sire. It is asin to make the women folks do 
allthe work of keeping summer boarders in 
addition to the regular work of the farm. The 
men folks must plan to do some of this work. 
One of the most successful farmers in this 
specialty has so changed his fcrmer methods 
of farming that he is now able to devote 
considerable of his own time and that of 
his teams to his city boarders, and fiuds it 
profitable to do so. We renew our sugges- 
tion about paying social attentions to the 
better class of city visitors, and interesting 
them in the welfare of the rural town in 
which they may spend the summer. This 
may lead totheir buying a rural homestead, or 
helping the town library, or in other ways 
showing an effective interest in rural affairs. 

ciaialiliastananin 

The Illinois inheritance tax, graduated ac- 
cording to size of estates and nearness of re- 
lationship, has been sustained as constitutional 
by the United States supreme court. This is 
another step toward the general adoption of 
the inheritance tax as one of the simplest, 
cheapest and fairest means of compelling all 
personal property to pay taxes at least once 
in each generation. The whole subject is fully 
treated in American Agriculturist year book 
for 1898, with statistics, maps, ete (this valu- 
able book is sent free to all who remit $1 fur a 
subscription to this journal). As this matter 
should come before every state legislature 
next winter, ali should be thoroughly in- 
formed about it. 

— 

The question of uniformity of packages for 
handling certain articles of farm produce is not 
less important than uniformity in weights 
and measures. This isnowhere more true than 
in handling the apple crop, and there shouid 
be a standard barrel recognized everywhere in 
the United States, with its universal use oblig- 
atory. This would prove highly advanta- 
geous to producers. There would be a better 
market abroad and a greater barrel trade at 
home, with the consumer sure of uniformity 
in this respect. Let the various state.legisla- 
tures do some effective work next winter in 
harmony with the efforts along this line al- 
ready made by some of the trade associations. 





The first direct shipment of South American 
live cattle to Manchester, England, left Buenos 
Ayres recently. This forms a beginning of 
what may eventually prove stronger compe- 
tition in our splendid export trade than now 
seems probable. Until the recent past the 
boundless plains and grazing lands of Argen- 
tina and Uruguay had relatively few cattle 
possessing real merit. But latterly large num- 
bers of choice breeding stock have gone into 
South America, and a better grade of beef is 
inevitable. Let our own breeders and farm- 
ers keep in mind the necessity of furnishing 
Europe with the choicest cattle and beef 


products. 
en 


A tax on ‘‘futures’’ is one good thing in the 
established list of war taxes. It does not go 
as far as previous efforts in congress to regu- 
late gambling in futures, but is a step toward 
the same end. 





I think American Agriculturist one of the 
most valuable farm papers I have ever read. 
F would not be without it for twice the sub- 
scription price. The year book and almanae is 
very satisfactory.—[J. A. C., Illinois. 





Peach [arketing [ethods. 





The advent of another peach shipping sea- 
son, with Georgia fruit now in evidence in 
all northern cities, once more emphasizes the 
lack of uniformity in the shape of packages 
employed and to a less extent the methods of 
marketing. Shapes and sizes in the north 
and east are quite different from those in 
vogue in Chicago and other western markets 
supplied from the peach orchards of Ark, Mo, 
Til, Ind, Mich. In most of the big eastern 
trade centers, including Philadelphia and 
New York, the Delaware shape basket hold- 
ing 3 bu is the favorite, but many shapes and 
sizes are in use, beginning with the 6-bskt 
carrier for early Ga peaches, containing 20 to 
24 qts. For fruit shipped from Md and Del, 
the popular package in Boston is the 18-qt 
basket, and from Jersey the 16-qt or 4 bu 
basket. 

Commission merchants wisely advise packers 
and shippers to avoid too large a package, 
which will not carry well. The cover should 
press lightly on the fruit in nailing it on, in 
order to carry well while in transit. ‘‘When 
the package is in good shipping order,’’ says 
a leading receiver, ‘‘unbroken rows will ap- 
pear at all openings and not a peach can 
move.’’ Califurnia shippers pack fruit for 
the eastern markets in 20-lb flat boxes, usu- 
ally wrapping in soft white paper each peach ; 
they carry in excellent condition. 

Methods of co-operative marketing are in 
vogue in many peach sections, although as a 
whole this business has not been brought to 
so fine a point as the handling of grapes in 
western N Y and northern O. Only a small 
portion of the marketed crop is shipped by ex- 
press, peaches as a rule being carried in ven- 
tilated or refrigerator cars on fast time. Or- 
dinary freight is too slow, and in the hight of 
the season the ‘‘ peach train’’ is very much in 
evidence. For the N ¥ market, N J, Del, 
and eastern Md peaches do not asa rule ar- 
rive in refrigerator cars, but W Va, Pa and 
western Md late varieties do. St Louis, Chi- 
cago and other western markets receive 
peaches chiefly in refrigerator cars on fast 
time from Ark, Mo, southern Ill and Ind. 
Michigan peaches are loaded into’ boats at 
night, cross Lake Michigan, and are landed 


at Chicago docks at 3 to 5o0’clock the next _ 


morning. 

Express charges are very high and almost 
prohibitory. When shipped ina small way, 
200 to 400 miles, the express charge is 15 to 
50c per basket or carrier; this high rate of 
course including delivery at store. After un- 
loading from fast freight or refrigerator car, 
there is frequently a charge of 3 or 4c per bas- 
ket for cartage from depot or dock to sales- 
room, this being charged up to the con- 
signor; therate in Chicago is 1 to 14e per 
sinall basket. Commission charges for sell- 
ing are usually about 19c,although this is sub- 
ject to frequent rebate or division between 
grower and country solicitor. 

After early peaches from Georgia are out of 
the way, the best selling varieties are easily 
determined, there being much uniformity of 
opinion among dealers in the large cities. 
The Elberta, so extensively grown in Ga, is 
also considered about the finest peach raised 
in Kan and Mo, and one of the most salable 
ever offered. Troth’s Early is shown consid- 
e1able favor, and so with Early Rivers, York, 
Mountain Rose and Early Crawford. Old 
Mixon is a good selling peach, and so with 
Stump, Reeves and Late Crawford. Our fron- 
tispiece portrays a scene of activity during 
the busy shipping season in an Arkansas 
peach orchard. 





A Standard Apple Barrel Required. 





Dealers and shippers who will handiea 
large pait of the commercial apple crop of ‘98, 
which promises to be a full one, are once 
more taking up in earnest the question of a 
uniform barrel. As heretofore pointed out in 
our columns, the adoption of such regular 
package must eventually prove a benefit to 
growers. It will serve to build up confidence 
on the part of many consumers who have been 
too often cheated in the short measure bar- 
rel. An announcement is being sent out from 
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the office of the National apple shippers’ as- 
sociation, largely signed by dealers all over 
the US, stating their requirements in this 


direction. This is as follows 
A large crop of apples is expected this sea- 
son. To realize a fair price we will necessa- 


rily export a large amount, and as we shall 
have to compete with Canada, we must have 


good cooperage and a standard barrel. The 
National apple shippers’ association and 
the National league of commission mer- 


chants have already adopted the fullowing 
dimensions: Head 17} in, stave 28} in be- 
tween crozins, bulge not jess than 64 in out- 
side circumference. The above are the meas- 


urements of the Minneapolis flour barrel. Be- 
lieving it for the interest of jthe buyer, ship- 
per and grower to bring about this much 


needed reform, we, the undersigned buyers 
and shippers, agree that we will not purchase 
apples packed in barrels that hold less than 
the above. 

em 


Cold Storage Apples for Export—‘‘ Business 


conditions appear to be changing,’’ says 
George H. Shuttleworth, a Liverpvol fruit 
broker, in the Fruit Trade Journal. ‘‘Ap- 


ples are being placed in cold storage and 
shipped at much later periods of the year 
than heretofore. We have just handled sever- 
al hundred barrels in London of Ben Davis 
apples from Kansas City which netted back 
in New York $3.01 per bbl]. They were taken 
from cold storage and showed up well. The 
western apple is gaining in favor and the 
handsome appearance of the Ben Davis makes 
ita seller. We also received an invoice of 
Genitons from Boston, late in the season, 
which netted back here 24 shillings, or about 
$6 per bbl. Of course, these good prices may 
be attributed to the small supply of other 
fruits at the time.’’ 


The Farmers’ Share in the export trade of 
the country continues at its usual high level. 
Ten months’ total exports, with a phenome- 
nal value of 1008 million dollars included 
products of agriculture 719 millions, or 71.3 
% of the whole; corresponding period a year 
ago the products of agriculture made 68 % of 
the total. Eleven months’ exports of all 
classes of merchandise were 1135. 





Monte Carlo a Drawing Card.—An official 
English consular report says that in 1897 a to- 
tal of 693,530 persons came by train to the 
principality of Monaco, where this great gam- 
bling resort is located. 





Little Uruguay produced about 10,000,000 bu 
wheat last year, having a cunsiderable sur- 
plus for export. It is reported that neither 
quantity nor quality has ever been surpassed 
in that country. 





Japan Tea was exported from that country 
last year tu the extent of 43,500,000 lbs. It is 
claimed the new war tariff of 10c per lb on all 
imported to the U S will hurt Japan severely. 

Our Enormous Foreign Trade—The year now 
closing is a record breaker, total exports from 
the U S for1l months exceeding $1,135,000,- 
000, against 978,000,000 same period a year 
ago. 





Raw Cotton for Japan.—The greater part of 
this comes from British India, which last 
year supplied 180,000,00¢ ibs, China second 
with 66, then the U S with 46 millions; the 
latter showing much the largest rate of gain. 








A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


The money-making farmer of to-day wants alow 
built, easily loaded, easily unloaded, light draft, 
powerful short turn ‘ Handy ” farm wagon; a 
wagon that will save the farmer’s own back, save 
his horses, save his hired labor and save his 
money. 





This wagon is built by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill. Itis only 25 inches high, with 4 
inch tired w heels, and is sold for the low gece of 
$19.95. This firm also manufactures Metal heels, 
any size, any width of tire, hubs to fit any sized 
axle. Write for catalogue. 
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Woman’s Friend 


America’s Createst Medicine Cives 
Health and Strength. 
Weak, tired and discouraged women who 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla write most grate- 
fully of the benefit they receive from this 
wonderful medicine. It gives them strength, 


relieves nervousness and makes them fee: well 
because it pur ifies, enriches and vitalizes 
their blood. Thousands write that Hood’s Sar- 
saparillaenables them to do their housework. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 
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Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 
OSGOOD SCALE C0., Petes 


Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 





of the BEST QUALITY and the PUREST 
form can be" secu from a given 
quantity of apples by the use of the, 


HY 
CIDER PRESS. 


The only press awarded medal and 
Splems at World’s Fair. Get our free 
"HYDRAL ULic PRE 3S ME Geo. 
DRAULIC PRESS 
MT. tt OHIO. 





sun 











Cider & Wine Press Machinery 
POWER and HAND PRESSES 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbis.in ten hours 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Empire State Pulley and Press Co., 


(Successors to Schenck & Sheridan) 


FULTON, Oswego Co., N. Y. 








mae Grave ‘98 MODELS 
ame grade as agents sell for 
5. We have no agents but sell 
Soot to the rider at manu- 
facturere’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish. 
Guaranteed atin. 
dents as wellas defects. We 


$ 34.50 ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay express charges both 

Acme — and refund money if not 

; represent, ite fer uialogse 
Bicycles. ‘9 Main St., GLEHART. IND. 





FARM FOR SALE ton, ond buildings, most predue- 
tive farm in western N. L Est., Geneva, N. Y. 












Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 








Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 





address 


NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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Soil Physics in Relation to Crops. 
F. D. GARDNER, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT STATION. 





Prominent among physical properties of 
soils are color, weight, fineness of division 
or texture, adhesion, cohesion and relation 
to gases, heat, moisture and dissolved solids. 
The varying productiveness of a soil iz due 
largely to the variation in these properties. 
Soils containing a large amount of organic 
matter are more or less black. The presence 
of large amounts of the higher oxides of iron 
produces a reddish color. Much sand gives 
a light yellow or whitish color, and certain 
kinds of clay produce a bluish tint. Color is 
considered an index to fertility; the black 
and red being usually the most productive. 

The weight of one cubic foot of the various 
soils is as follows: Sand, 110 lbs; sand and 
clay, 96; common arable soil, 80 to 90; heavy 
clay, 75; vegetable mold, 70; peat, 30 to 50. 
Sandy loams, usually termed light, are in 
reality the heaviest of all, while clay, consid- 
ered heavy, is lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
any of the others, excepting vegetable mold 
and peat, which are light in both senses in 
which the term is used. There is, on an av- 
erage, about 50 % by volume of empty space 
in svils, i e, space containing air and water. 
This will vary with the state and stage of cul- 
tivation, but for undisturbed subsoil is quite 
constant. Forasandy soil weighing 110 lbs 
per cu ft, the volume of empty space is about 
35 %, while for the clay weighing 75 lbs per 
cn ft it is about 55 %, and of course for the 
peaty soil it is still greater. 

Fineness of division or texture has a mark- 
ed influence on the circulation and retention 
of plant food and the growth of plant roots, 
therefore an important bearing upon fertility. 
Mechanical analyses show a wide difference 
in the number of grains in a gram of various 
soils, and in general their agricultural value 
seems to increase with the fineness of divi- 
sion. Whitney, in his investigations of the 
soils of Maryland, finds that the pine barrens 
have about 14 billion grains in a given weight, 
while the Trenton limestone soils contain 22 
billion grains in the same amount. The for- 
mer are among the poorest soils, while the 
latter are among the best. Cohesion and ad- 
hesion are properties which usually go togeth- 
er, and are brought most prominently to no- 
tice after rains and thaws. 

Heat in relation to plant growth is impor- 
tant. A soil derives its heat from the sun, 
from the interior of the earth and from chemic- 
al action. A black surface will absorb more 
heat than one of any other color. Schubler,in 
laboratory experiments,has shown as much as 
seven degrees difference between light and 
dark colored soils. Water has such a marked 
influence on soil temperature that a dry, light 
colored soil may become considerably warmer 
than a moist, black one. <A wet soil will be 
colder than a dry one for two reasons: One 
because from a wet one there is greater evap- 
oration; evaporatiou uses heat, part of which 
must come from the soil; 2, the specitic heat 
of water is from four to five times as great as 
that of soil, i e, it requires four or five times 
the heat to raise a certain amount of water 
through any given temperature that would 
be required to raise an equal weight of soil 
through the same temperature. With plenty 
of water the temperature is more uniform,and 
without water, heat is of no avail as far as 
plant production is concerned. Experiments 
in Germany, England and our own country 
show that plants take through their roots an 
average of about 325 lbs water for each pound 
of dry matter produced. From this we can 
calculate that an acre of good corn, producing 
four tons of dry matter, would use during its 
growth 1300 tons of water, or about one barrel 
for each stalk. 

In 1893 the total rainfall at the Illinois 
agricultural experiment station for the 
five months, May, June, July, August 
and September was 1200 tons per acre, 
and forthe same months in 1894 it was 
1400 tons. When we remember that con- 
siderable of this was evaporated directly 
from the ground surface, the amount re- 
maining for the crop was far too small, and 
as a result the corn crop of 1893 was very 
short. while that of 1894 was moderately so. 
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In case of insufficient rainfall during the 
growing season, a soil should have a large 
capacity four water, a maximum power of 
retaining it;the ability to draw from consider- 
able depth and a texture such as will permit 
the roots of crops to go deep. The capacity of. 
a soil for water depends largely on its tex- 
ture. The soil having the smallest particles 
usually has the largest amount of space to be 
occupied by water and the largest surface 
area to hold water, hence will have the maxi- 
mum capacity. 

The movement of waterin the soil is due 
to two forces—gravity or the weight of water, 
which always tends downward, and surface 
tension or the contracting power of any ex- 
posed water surface, which tends to move it 
in any direction, according to circnmstances. 
Surface tension is the tendency which any 
exposed surface has to contract to the small- 
est possible area. As was said before, there 
is on an average about 50 % of empty space 
in soil, ie, in a cubic foot of soil there is 
half a cubic foot of space which contains air 
and water. This space is divided up by soil 
grains so that the spaces between them are 
very small. In moist soils each grain is sur- 
rounded by a thin film of water. Where the 
grains come together the films are joined so 
there is a continuous film taroughout a targe 
mass of soil. The grainsin a cubic foot of 
soil have on an average about 50,000 sq ft of 
surface area, and when there is only a small 
amount of water inthe soii, the tilms are very 
thin and present a water surface nearly equal 
to the surface area of the soil particles them- 
selves. Underthese conditions the tension on 
so large an area will support a considerable 
weight, and can elevate water to a consider- 
able hight above the water table. This con- 
dition is most desirable and should be se- 
cured if possible by proper drainage, cultiva- 
tion, etc. 





Composition and Digestibility of Silage. 
Cc. 8S. PHELPS, CONNECTICUT EXP STA. 





The food value of silage, like ail other fod- 
der materials, depends upon the amount 
and the relative proportion of food constitu- 
ents contained in it, and upon their digesti- 
bility. Silage made from corn is relatively 
deficient in protein or the muscle-making ma- 
terials and contains an excess of the starchy 
materials, or the so-called heat producers. 
Silage made from the legumes contains near- 
ly twice as much protein as that made from 
corn, while it contains much less of the heat- 
producing materials. This gives the silage 
made from clover, soy beans, cowpeas or 
oats and peas a much higher feeding value as 
shown by its actual composition. While 
there seems to be no very marked difference 
in the digestibility of the two classes of silage 
taken as a whole, yet the protein of the le- 
gumes, as far as the experiments thus far 
made tend to indicate, is more thoroughly 
digested than the protein of corn. The table 
following gives the composition and digesti- 
bility of the leading silage fodders. 


COMPOSITION OF FODDERS. 
% in dry matter 


a $3 

Kind of fodder 33 8 as 3 
ao fFwe 2 
on © Saye A © 
Zom HBAok 4 
Fodder corn for ensilage, 38 9 4 & @ 5 
Sweet ccurn fodder, green, 6 9 3 62 20 6 
Corn fodder, field cured, 35 8 3 60 2 5 
Corn stover, field cured, 60 6 2 53 33 6 
Corn ensilage, 1022 8 4 53 2 10 
Soy bean ensilage, 414 4 36 32 14 
Cowpea ensilage, 414 3 4 27 10 

Clover ensilage, 5 15 4 42 30 
Cowpea fodder, green, 2 i6 4 61 17 11 
Soy bean fodder, green, 5 17 4 43 26 10 
Oat and pea fodder, green, 221 6 39 24 10 
Clover hay, 38 15 4 45 29 7 
Timothy hay, 68 7 3 52 3 5 


PERCENTAGES OF DIGESTIBILITY OF FODDERS. 


Fodder corn, green, 13 53 76 74 52 — 
Sweet corn fodder, green, 6 62 79 77 60 50 
Dent corn fodder, field cured, 21 52 75 71 6 — 
Corn stover, field cured, 4 52 52 64 67 45 
Corn silage, 17 49 82 68 63 32 
Cowpea silage, 4 58 63 73 52 30 
Soy bean silage, 4 55 49 61 43 28 
Cowpea fodder, green, 2 74 59 & 58 & 
Soy bean fodder, green, 474 54 73 46 14 
Oat and pea fodder, green, 2 82 74 66 58 31 
Clover hay, 7 52 48 60 47 37 
Timothy hay. 12 49 67 64 56 37 





Best Time to Cut Timber. 


DR J. F. SANBORN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





A timber cut for purposes where durability 
is a consideration is worth from two to four 
times as much if cut between July 15 and Aug 
15, as the same would he cut in January to 
April. Ifa tree is cut after the starch which 
enters into its chemical composition has 
changed to sugar, say in March, the worms, 
being very fond of this sweet, become de- 
structive to the wood; but if cut in July,atter 
the completion of the spring growth, there is 
no sugar in the sap or wood and they seek 
some more savory food. 

Another reason is because if cut when the 
sap is rich in sugar the fermeutive process 
changes the sugar into an acid, which is the 
very first stage of decay, and if decay is thus 
early initiated is it any wonder that posts and 
ties do not last as they would if cut when 
these conditions could not possibly exist? 

In 1860 a fence was set with posts split from 
an oak cut when the leaves were of full size 
and vigor. Twenty-two years afterward this 
fence was reset with posts cut in August. The 
posts taken up were reset elsewhere and most 
of them are doing duty yet. Three of the 
posts set in 1860 are in good condition after 
doing good service for 36 years. As atrulea 
post cut in March when full of sugar sap will 
last only 10 years. It costs justas much to 
replace a tie or post that will last say 10 years 
as to replace one that will last three or four 
times as Jong. Thisis quite a consideration 
when we consider that our .forests are fast 
disappearing—much faster than they are re- 
produced. 

Timber land cut off in from January to 
April will sprout and grow again, because the 
sap at this season of the year is rich in sugar, 
to reproduce the leaves, which are the lungs 
as well as digestive organs of vegetation but 
if cut the last of July or the first half of Au- 
gust dies because deprived of both. This idea 
is valuable to those who wish to destroy cer- 
tain kinds of trees or to clean up brush land. 





Deepening and Improving Wells.—The dry 
season is the time to look after the farm 
wells. If they are low and there is danger 
of their going dry, clean out and deepen until 
convinced that an adequate supply has been 
provided for. See that the pump platform is 
perfectly tight and no seepage gets through 
it. If the upper eight or ten feet of wall are of 
brick or stone,lay in cement, so that contami- 
nated surface water cannot reach the house- 
hold supply. Much sickness can be traced 
to impure water. Special attention ought to 
be given to having it pure. 





The Dairy Industry of Sweden—There are 
in Sweden 1800 large dairies, of which 
1420 are devoted to butter making alone. 
The greater part of the butter is ex- 
ported to England. Keenly alive tu the 
importance of the English market, the 
Swedish government keeps a dairy agent 
established in Manchester tv advance 
the trade. Most dairies use separators, but 
some still prefer to set the milk. In all dai- 
ties catering t» the export trade, the cream is 
pasteurized in order to keep the butter per- 
fectly good. In most instances the cream is 
soured with buttermilk or pure cultures. In 
every county an expert is stationed whose 
duty it is to travel about his district giving 
advice and irformation respecting dairying. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Straw Can Be Increased in Value by keep- 
ing the straw straight and unbroken and bind- 
ing it into bundles, such as is called for so 
much in these days for stabling as well as in 
the manufacture of paper. A threshing ma- 
chine that can handle the .rye the most suo- 
sessfully is what rye producers everywhere 
are wanting to own or employ. The oid relia- 
ble Empire Agricultural Works, George D. 
Harder, proprietor, Cobleskill, N Y, manufac- 
ture the Improved Champion rye thresher, 
cleaner and binder combined, the latest and 
finest outfit of this description that has yet 
been produced. He also has other styles of 
rye threshers, and can be said to be one of the 
leading manufacturers of rye machines. He 
makes a specialty of round silos and silo 
machinery. 











Various Irrigation Systems. 
JOEL SHOMAKER, UTAH. 





The many systems of applying water to land 
can be adopted by the farmers of other sec- 
tions, varying with the base of water supply 
and location of land. One of the most suc- 
cessful plans in use throughout the west is 





SECTION OF FURROW IRRIGATION. 


the furrow or rill system. This consists in 
marking out small furrows between the rows 
of growing crops, or at distances varying from 
three to tive feet apart. The furrows should 
have a fall of about one inch to the rod to ir- 
rigate successfully. Rich loam soaks freely, 
while clay and gravel require longer runs and 
will stand more fall and not wash into gutters. 

Water is taken from the main canal into lat- 
erals which run parallel with the large ditch. 
Each lateral carries enough to be sub-divided 
into about ten furrows. The furrows may ex- 
tend as many rods as a two hours’ run of wa- 
ter will irrigate. This varies from 10 to 20 
rods, according to the nature of the soil and 
width and depth of furrows. In irrigating by 
the rill system the water should not be left to 
flood between furrows or dam up in the chan- 
nels and flow over the plats of cereals or veg- 
etables. Deep furrows are always the best, as 
the water is then deposited where moisture is 
needed, at the roots of the crops. 

Flooding the entire surface is a system of ir- 
tigation practiced in nearly all foreign coun- 
tries and highly recommended by some tarm- 
ers in the west. In this method the furrows 
are not used and one or more openings in the 
main canal furnishes all water necessary. 
Dams are made round agiren area of one acre 
or more and the water is turned in and let run 
until it stands at a depth of two or three inch 
es. This gradually soaks into the soil and is 
supposed to supply more perfect moisture than 
the furrows if the land is perfectly level. The 
rice fields of Louisiana are irrigated in this 
manner and some of the grain growing sec- 
tions of the west are similarly treated for the 
saving of labor in applying the water. 

Sub-irrigation is the most advanced and 
probably the best system adopted by the irri- 
gationists of the world. It is more expensive 
but more perfect than any method ever prac- 
ticed. The water is conducted to the roots of 
trees and plants through underground chan- 
nels and does not touch the surface. This 
makes the land more clean of surface weeds 
and grass and does not cut up the farm into 
ditches. Tiling is the best for carrying the 
water to its destination. This is buried in 
trenches two or three feet deep and holes are 
bored every few feet to permit the water to es- 
cape and seep out for several feet in every di- 
rection. The holes and stop checks are cov- 
ered with wooden boxes similar to hydrants 
-in city water systems. 

Seepage or percolation is one of the methods 
practiced by fruit growers in some irrigated 
countries. The water is taken from the main 
canal in deep trenches and left to percolate 





(CROP REQUISITES 


through the loose soil. This system does well 
where none other is applicable and where the 
soil or water does not contain alkali. The 
land soon becomes water logged and turns in- 
to alkali swamps because of the great volume 
of dead water standing between the surface 
and sub-surface strata. I have seen land that 
sold for $200 an acre so hopelessly ruined by 
seepage irrigation as to become almost worth- 
less, growing nothipg but joint grass. Ina 
sandy loam trenches three or four feet deep 
will send out moisture for one hundred feet 
ou either side. The nature of the soil deter- 
mines the distance at which trenches should 
be made. 

Artificial rainfallis practiced in Florida and 
the fruit growers claim it is superior to all other 
methods of irrigation. This consists of pum p- 
«ng water from ponds or rivers and forcing it 
through pipes to nuimerous hydrants, from 
which it is taken in hose and showered over 
the trees and plants. One hydrant with a 50- 
foot hose attached furnishes water for 16 trees 
21 ft apart, or tor other crops covering that 
area of land. This method has at least une ad- 
vantage over all others in that it thoroughly 
washes the leaves and fruits and prevents dis- 
ease and blight. Whatever system is adapted 
to any locality should be practiced, even 
though there is an abundance of rainfali one 
year, because the next season might be dry and 
require irrigation. 


Natural Vegetation and Fertilizers. 


The general chemical composition of a soil 
may be learned from the winerals of which 
it was formed and from the spontaneous veg- 
etatiun which naturally grows upon it, ac- 
cording to H. C. White of the Georgia station 
in Bulletin 22. The ashes of such hardwood 
trees as oak and hickory contain much pot- 
ash and considerable phosphoric acid, and 
these trees will giow spontaneously only up- 
on soils rich in potash and fairly well sup- 
plied with phosphate. Growing naturally 
upon limestone soils are the cedars and cer- 
tain grasses whose ashes contain much lime. 
The pine grows naturally upon sandy or 
rocky soil, as it contains but little ash and 
takes but little food from the soil particles. 

The frequent spontaneous growth of pine 
upon old cultivated fields which were once 
covered with hardwood trees, indicates that 
the soil originally contained enough available 
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phosphoric acid and potash compounds to 
support a dense growth of bardwood timber. 
The growth of these trees, however, when fol- 
lowed by a period of exhaustive cropping, rob- 
bed the soil of its available mineral food, and 
the subsequent volunteer growth is therefore 
of pine and other vegetation needing but lit- 
tle mineral food. During the growth of the 
pine the particles of soil undergo additional 
weathering and decomposition, thus setting 
free in the soil a fresh store of available min- 
eral food for plants. Cutting off the pine, 
therefore, generally allows a spontaneous 
growth of oak and hickory. 


cn 


Hen Manure is quite rich in nitrogen but 
deficient in potash and phosphoric acid. The 
use of a plain superphosphate or ‘‘acid phos- 
phate’’ as an absorbent in conjunction with 
plaster will be well. It may be added sepa- 
rately at the time of composting, say a barrel 
of phosphate to four barrels of hen manure. 
Potash should be added in the same _ propor- 
tion if low grade potash salts (kaiuit) are used, 
but if high grade muriate of potash is employ- 
ed, one barrel to eight of hen manure will be 
enough. Potash in this form will not be 
caustic enough to dv any harm, as would be 
the case if wood ashes were used 

nahin 

Killing Potato Bugs.—In many sections the 
Colorado potato beetie is doing much dam- 
age. The heetles lay orange-colored eggs on 
the underside of the leaves in groups of 12 to 
50 or more. These hatch in about a week, 
and the little worms feed upon the leaves. 
When a few weeks old the grubs change into 
beetles and another brood is developed. The 
most effective remedy is spraying with Paris 
green 6 or 7 oz to 50 gals of water. Begin the 
application as soon as the beetles begin to 
appear and continue as long as the pests are 
present. Ou small patches the leaves upon 
which the eggs have been deposited may 
profitably be gathered and destroyed. 





Farmers are gradually eliminating from 
their minds the old-time prejudice ayainst 
what they called newspaper farming. They 
are beginning to realize that agricultural 
reading matter is a necessity. They are 
learning that success in their calling requires 
the exercise of brain as well as brawn.—[J. 
C. Cleveland, Bradford Co, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


HERE are several sorts of reputation 


sarane sant 

VIS CHAMBERS — 
ranecoroce et —good, indifferent, bad. A good 
pees } cincinnati reputation is the sort that pays— 
ECKSTEIN 
pasion the only sort that you, as a dealer or painter, 
SRADLEY 

ROOKLYN 
swan) Xerox. | can afford to have. It can only be acquired 
ULSTER ° ° e . 
amin by selling and using the best material. In 
“coun {chee | paint, Pure White Lead (see list of genu- 
COLLIER ° . ° 
mssover (| ine brands) and Pure Linseed Oil are the 
RED SEAL Sa 
SOUTHERN best. 





Philadelphia, 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS 0O F RE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


| William St., New York. 











Soldierly Heroism 


i Hav- 
ee eae PEE ADP at be a aw 
unto itself,’’—a ‘‘self regulator.’’ 

PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 





MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


%-A-*& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Suppli** 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 
CHICACO HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 


Purchasers of Worid’s Fair Buildings 
and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 
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Composition of Corn Plant. 





When the corn is ripe or nearly so, the dry 
matter which the crop contains 1s fvund, 
about one-half in the ears, less than a third in 
the stalks, and one-fifth in the leaves. About 
one-balf of the total protein (fles» forming) 
content of the plant, 58 % of the albuminoid 
nitrogen, 54.7 % of the nitrogen free extract 
and but 17.4 % of the ash elements are found 
in the ears. In the case of sweet corn 52 % 
of the total dry matter, 637 % of the protein 
and 60} % of the nitrogen free extract were 
found in the ears. Of sorghum the larger 
share of the total weight in dry matter is 
found in the stalks; but, on the other hand, 
454 % of the protein is in the leaves, a little 
more than a third in the tops and less than a 
tifth in the stalks. These experiments go to 
show that in harvesting either of these forage 
crops attention should be given to the preser- 
vation of the leaves and stalks,since they con- 
tain so large a proportion of the nutritive in- 
gredients. In 1897 it was found that when 
the corn was nearly ripe less than half of the 
dry matter was in the ears, the other half be- 
ing about equally divided between the stalks 
and the leaves. 

One way of preserving the fodder in good 
shape for feeding is to put both ears and fod- 
der into the silo (Prof C. D. Smith, Bulle- 
tin 154, Michigan experiment gstation). As 
to the stage of ripeness at which the crop 
should be cut, the results of the experiments 
carried on in 1896 and 1897 go to show that 
the maximum yield of dry matter and nu- 
trients is obtained by allowing the crop to 
mature until the ears are well glazed. Be- 
tween the time when the kernels begin to 
glaze and full ripeness there is a gain of over 
one-eighth in dry matter, one-sixth in starch, 
sugar and other carbohydrates and one-fifth 
in fat. The study of the losses in the silo goes 
to show that there may be danger of allow- 
ing the corn to stand too long, especially in 
hot and dry weather, making the silage too 
dry to secure the proper fermentation. No 
regular and consistent variation in extent of 
loss was noted which conld be related to the 
age of the corn when cut. 


NEW YORK. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, June 28—Owing to wet 
weather many farmers in this county who 
are experimenting with sugar beets iost their 
seed by rot. Corn also rotted where planted 
early. Farmers who sell their milk to the 
condensery, after paying for cartage, realize 
about 43c per can of 40 qts. The hay crop is 
large and of good quality. The new creamery 
at Mahopac now receives 40 cans daily,at Bald- 
win Place 125 are received, and at West Pat- 
terson 160. Oats do not look well, but rye and 
wheat will yield enormously. There will be 
little fruit, especially apples and pears. 


Candor, Tioga Co, June 28—Grass is looking 
well. Lightning struck and burned a barn 
owned by Thomas Barnes near Catatonk, 
June 11. This barn was nearly new, having 
been built on the site of a barn burned by in- 
cendiaries two or three years ago. The wind 
played havoc among the orchards, uprooting 
apple trees, twisting branches and unroofing 
some buildings. The acreage of potatoes is 
about an average. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, June 27—Grass is 
above an average crop. Oats are looking fine. 
Jorn did not come up good. Many farmers 

lanted over. Potatoes are up to the average 
vr this time of year. Gus Story’s new barn is 
covered. The Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Co 
has begun to do business with a capital of 
$80,000. Cheese factories are doing well. 


Holland Patent, Oneida Co, June 28—A re- 
cent hailstorm destroyed George G. Chassel]’s 
garden and injured trees and crops more or 
less for others. Haying has begun and the 
outlook is good for a heavy crop. Apples 
are dropping badly. The berry crop is im- 
mense and prices are low. 

Kirkland, Oneida Co, June 27—Hay will be 
a good yield. Grain is doing well, and there 
will be a large crop of wheat if nothing pre- 
vents. Apple trees in this vicinity are strip- 
ped of leaves and fruit, and forest worms are 
finishing what is left. Prices are low for 
nearly everything except wheat and potatoes. 


North Manhus, June 29—Strawberry pick- 


ing is nearly over. Farmers have begun hay- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


ing. Corn is very small and potatoes also,ex- 
cept early ones. E. Adams has an acre of 
onions which will be ready to dig July 4. 
Wheat looks fine. Oats and barley are good 


crops. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, June 27—W. H. 
Bagg has the finest strawberries raised in this 
locality and; his harvesting is being pushed 
rapidly. The grass cropis fine. Veal calves 
are in demand at 5 to 54¢ lw. Cows are 
doing finely and the milk product is more 
than an average. Beatty Bros are complet- 
ing a fine barn. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, June 27—For- 
est worms are ruining sugar orchards. Pota 
toes are looking well. Gardens look fine. 
Much grass has lodged and it is badly tan- 
gled. Pastures are excellent, making the milk 
flow heavy. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, June 27—Farm crops are 
all looking very well at present. Farmers are 
cultivating corn and potatoes and piowing for 
buckwheat. Butter is a little higher than last 
year. Old potatoes are not as high as they 
have been; farmers can get only 50c per bu. 
The strawberry crop has been abundant. 
There has been quite a good acreage of beans 

lanted about here; alsoa good many quite 
arge patches of sugar beets. They look very 

romising. Eggs —— llc per doz. Onions 
ook well and there will be a good crop. Hay 
brings $7 to 8 per ton. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, June 28—The present 
outlook for grass, wheat, oats and barley in 
this section is good. Many whoa few weeks 
ago believed there would be a fair apple crop 
have now given up hope. Some report 

eaches fair, but this feeling is not general. 
drawn on contract 


any strawberries are 
with Curtice Bros, Rochester, and delivered 
at the railroad at 4}c per qt. Dealers and 


growers are disappvinted at the slow move- 
ment in wool and very little has been sold at 
18c unwashed. Lambs are being contracted 
for at $3.50 and some sold for 4 per head. 
There is again some excitement over a pro- 
posed electric road along the highway known 
as the Ridge, to run from Rochester to So- 
dus. Farmers and people in the villages 
along the line are anxious to see it running. 
County Superintendent M. B. Gates is build- 
ing a fine barn 100 ft long. Mr Abbe, agent 
for American Agriculturist, is often seen here 
and has a very extensive acquaintance among 
the farmers. The paperis found in almost 
every house. 


Portville, Cattaraugus Co, June 27—Buck- 


wheat, corn and _ potatoes are looking 
very govd considering the amount of 
rain that has fallen. Crows have done 


much damage in corn, completely destroy- 
ing some fields, and nothing seemed to 
scare them. The apple crop, which prom- 
ised so large, will be only about half a crop. 
Pears and cherries are quite plentiful. Hay 
will be a large crop on new seeding, but light 
on old meadows. Oats are of a sickly color 
owing to heavy rains, and farmers begin to 
fear rust. A fearful electric storm passed 
over this section June 18, washing fields and 
roads badly. Farmers are getting more and 
more discouraged every day wich the dairy 
business, there being no market for cheese or 
butter. Young cattle are looking extra well. 
Many horses have the distemper this season. 
Some farmers have been offered $3.50 for 
their lawbs to be taken the middle of July, 
but did not sell. Wild strawberries are a 
large yield. 

Saratoga, Saratoga Co, June 28—A large 
acreage of corn has been planted in this sec- 
tion, and at present it is looking promising. 
Buckwheat is receiving considerable atten- 
tion, farmers finding that at any price it is far 
better to raise all of their own grain, if possi- 
ble, than to buy. Haying has already begun 
and hay will be a full average crop. Apples 
blossomed very full, but have dropped off 
badly. Few orchards will be heavily luaded. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, June 29—The drouth 
that continued through May until June 10 is 
being followed by a rainfall which, although 
very beneficial to wheat and grass, tends to 
make cultivation of late planted fields of corn 
and potatoes somewhat later than usual. The 
grass crop promises to be quite as good as last 
vear, while the wheat yield is likely to be 
better than a year agv. Buckwheat seeding 
is now in order, the acreage being shghtly 
increased. Farm products still tend down- 
ward in price. The several grades of beans 
that were on the market some time ago at 
$1.35 to 1.50 are now below the $1 mark. Ex- 
tra goud milch cows are searce and command 
good prices It is generally conceded that the 
apple yield will be about two-thirds of that of 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange ” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


DUROCVERSEY Registered Pigs. Farrowed March, April and 
May. Extra fine, Price Low. Also registered Jersey Bull 
= Heiter Calves of best butter stock. E. L. CLARKSON, 
ivoli, N. ¥. 


EGISTERED POLAND-CHINA HOGS, Pig 
Mammoth Light Brahma Eggs. $1 for 26. 
Mechanicsburg, O 


jOR SALE OR EXCHANGE~—Aprehire Bull Calf. Registered, 
prize stock. DR. BUTTERFIELD, So. Montrose, Pa. 











5 to 8 dollars 
K. 8. HAWK, 








OLLIE PUPS. Chester Pigs, Brood Sows and Boars. PAINE, 
South Randolph, Vt. 


O I. CHESTER PIGS. E. B. CRIDLER, Dansville, N. Y. 
. 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 




















RAIRIE State Incubator, been used three months: 200 egg 
capacity. Price, $25.00. STEWART EDMONDS, Glen 
Gardner, N. J 
EGGS, $1.00, twenty varieties. JNO. RUBRECHT, Tel- 
26 “tera. Pe iis 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
ELECTED White Plume Celery Plarts, $1 per 1.000. Other 
varieties. PORT BYRON CELERY CO., Port Byron, N. Y. 
NABBAGE PLANTS. Ten varieties, $1 thousand. GEORGE 
TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAN AND WIFE want situation to manage farm. Understand 
4 all kinds farm work, gardening. dairving, poultrving. 


Carpenter by trade. First-class reference. J. LEMLEY, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 





ANTED—Local and General Agents. Must be experienced 
farmers and salesmen. AMERICAN SILO SEED AND 
FEED CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


7 FENCE MACHINE makes fence of coiled spring wire, 
I l0to 20 cts rd. 
it 





Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, Plain 
‘y, Ohio. 





Shall Try 
It Again. 


We have a letter from a man in Minnesota in which he 
“Iam well pleased with the results from my ad- 


says: 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and Lexpect to try it again in the near 
future.” There are lots of stock raisers as well as poultry 
dealers who can, by the investment ofa few cents in 


American Agriculturist, make dollars in profit. It is no 
experiment advertising in American Agriculturist, as 
results are reasonably sure. 








two years ago. Several orchards in this vi- 
cinity are badly affected by the tent worm 
and in some orchards the trees are entirely 
stripped of foliage. Small fruits will nut be 
as abundant as expected some time ago. Po- 
tato bugs are very numerous. The patriotic 
citizens of Stafford and throughout Genesee 
county are showing their loyalty by a liberal 
display of the stars and stripes. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, June 29—Good hay 
is bringing $5 per ton atthe barn. ‘The har- 
vest promises to be a heavy .one. Potatoes 
look fine and corn 1s doing well. Rye is turn- 
ing. Apple trees are fruiting nicely. Every- 
thing looks favoraLle for the farmer but 
prices. George Hawley is buying wool at 
17c. George Ford has bought a separator 
from J. B. Hanny. Butter is 14c per Ib, 
eggs 13c, old potatoes 2 per bbl. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, June 28—Grass 


is good. Some old seeded meadows are rather 
thin, but in the main the yield will be good. 
There is wore old hay left over this season 
than in a number of years. Haying is in full 
blast. Cultivating corn and potatoes is much 
behind hand on account of the long spell of 
cold, damp weather. Grain has dropped in 
price a little. Butter is bringing only about 
20c per lb. The strawberry season has beep 









good. E. R. Bailey is putting in some fine 
work in Mr Van Norden’s corn and potatoes 
and one valuable tool he uses is a shovel 
plow. It is exceedingly useful in loosening 
the soil, killing the weeds and hilling the po- 
tatoes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, June 29—Farmers 
are vow haying. The crop promises to be 
good, but little clover is mixed . with the tim- 
othy. Outs will be a failure because of the 
protracted wet weather. Hard rains beat 
the soil hard and were followed by dry 
weather, leaving 1t without sufficient mois- 
ture. Corn planting has been late because of 
the continued rains. Potatoes came up poor- 
ly, but are growing nicely and bid fair to be a 
good crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





East Goshen, Chester Cv, June 28—The corn 
has a good, healthy appearauce, but is small 
owing to Jate planting. There will probably 
be a fair crop. Grass is not as heavy, as a 
whole, as was expected earlier in the season. 
Wheat is turning fast and some will be ready 
to harvest by July 4. Some fields are badly 
damaged by the tiv. Asa general thing they 
have done more damagein wheat that was 
sown early last fall. Harvest wages will be 
$1.25 and board. Men will be plentiful. 
Binder twine costs 12c per lb against 6 to 7c 
jiast year. Milk is bringing 75c per cwt at the 
creamery. Guvod cows are selling well. Ex- 
tra good bring from $45 to &5 per head. 
Farmeis, as a general thing, are behind with 
work. There is considerable corn that will 
get little attention before harvest. A large 
quantity of hay has been baled during the 
past few weeks, and much of it is still in 
farmers’ hands. The market here and at Phil- 
adelphia is not nearly so strong as it was a 
month ago. Some farmers were offered 1.45 
for their wheat last May, but did not sell, 
thinking it would go higher. Now they would 
be glad to get 1. Potato bugs are numerous. 
The strawberry crop was short. Cherries are 
very scarce. Apples will not be a large crop. 
The farmers through this section are interest- 
ed in American Agriculturist and think it an 
up-to-date farm journal, full of good and use- 
ful information.—(H. C. Williams. 

Center Co— Furmers are in the midst of hay- 
ing and farm labor is in better demand. 
Wages, however, are owly nominal, 75c to $1 
per day for temporary help. The hay crop 
is one of the vest ever grown. It is selling at 
$5 per ton from the field, but many farmers 
will stack and wait for the winter market. 
The rush season prevented the proper atten- 
tion tocorn. Farms that have been cultivat- 
ed according to the inost practical and mod- 
ern methods present crops of much greater 
regularity, giving on the whole a full 20 per 
cent better yield than farms whose owners 
follow in the old rut. Scores who have lately 
become subscribers to American Agricultur- 
ist find in it a great help, as they universally 
testify. The small fruit and berry crop this 
year will be a svuurce of no little revenue to 
the thrifty housewife, as on ber will depend 
the gathering and marketing, owing to the 
early haying and harvesting season. Prices, 
however, are low. Early potatoes aud apples 
are already in market at 35c and 25c per .pk 
respectively. A movement is on foot for the 
establishment of a co-operative butter and 
cheese factory in Bellefonte. The entire 
stock has been subscribed and the plant will 
be up in a few weeks. Farmers are already 
buying cows for supplying milk.—[{C. L. 
Gates. 

Dover, York Co, June 27—Farmers in this 
section of the county are busy harvesting hay, 
which promises to be one of the heaviest 
crops for a number of years. The wheat crop 
all through the countytis far below last year’s, 
owing to the destructive work of the fly. 
The indications are that there will be hardly 
two-thirds of a crop. Rye looks well and 
there will be a good crop. Corn, although 
much later than usual, is coming along in 
good shape. Oats on the whole are not very 
romising. Fruit does not show tbat the 
coors frosts of May injured it to any great 
extent. Indications point to very fair crops 
of apples and peaches, and a largs pear crop. 
Prices are not quite as high as the farmers 
want. Corn is bringing 35c per bu, butter 17 
to 18c, eggs 11 to 13c, spring chickens 12 to 16c 
er lb, rye 42c per bu, oats 33c ‘per bu. D. M. 
Frarbold of Voltair and Franklin Smith of 
Dover seem to think there is money in the 
chicken business, judging from the size of 
their flocks. A. A. Heinen of Voltair has 
some very fine Poland China pigs. There is 
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nothing like keeping up with the times, boys. 
[J. M. McLaren. 


Adulterated Apple Products—It is the duty 
of the dairy and fuod commissioner to inspect 
any articies of vinegar, jellies, cider, evap- 
orated apples or other apple products, made 
or offered for sale in Pennsylvania, and to 
prosecute any person engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of any adulterated article of 
food or drink, or adulterated in violation of 
the saws of the state of Pennsylvania. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





MaArRyLAND—Transplanting much delayed 
and plant bed were notin the best of condi- 
tion because of drouth during early June. 
Cutworms cause some resetting. Transplant- 
ed tobacco is standing fairly well. 

Outo—More favorable weather for the trans- 
planting of tobacco never occurred in the Mi- 
ami valley. An abundance of healtny plants 
of the requisite size were available at the de- 
sired time for transplanting. Rains have 
since given the crop arare start. Cutworms 
are not unusually troublesome.——.J. P. Wolf 
of Dayton bonght 12,000 cs ‘97 seed, Dutch 
and Spanish, about half of which he still 
holds. This is about one-fourth of the entire 
Ohio cigar leaf crop; he controls four-fifths 
of the entire Dutch crop.——Circulars are 
flooding the country, warning growers not to 
spray tobacco with paris green. 

Tobacco Notes. 

Attorney General Griggs will bring suit at 
once to annul the patent for spotting cigar 
leaf tobacco. 





New York Grange Notes. 

Steuben Co Pomona met at Hornelisville 
grange June 8. It was a large gathering of 
Patrons. State Lecturer E. T. Cole assisted 
materially by word and deed. Five new 
granges have been organized in this county 
since Jan 1 with over 200 charter members. 
The Pomona, in existence 18 months has 362 
mem bers. 

North Manlius grange paid the last install- 
ment on the mortgage on its hall Junel. The 
grange held a very enjoyable festival June 
14 on H. Hulburt’s iawn. Meetings are well 
attended and great interestis manifested. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, there is nothing new in the 
situation to note. Receipts are not quite so 
large as corresponding week last year, but 
nevertheless the supply is ample, although a 
few days of hot weather may make a short- 
age. Average surplus price is 99c P® can of 
40 qtsand the exchange price lfc ? qt. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cans for the week ending June 27 were as fol- 


lows: 
Fluid Cream Con- 


milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 35,225 2,132 437 
N Y Central. 14,281 196 41 
N Y. Ont & West, 27,219 1,988 — 
West Shore, 14,636 937 491 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,986 197 63 
N Y & Putnam. 3,101 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 695 _ _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 -_ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 _ 
Other sources, 4.650 _ ais 
Total receipts. 170,033 6,087 1,032 
Daily av this week, 24,290 869 147 
Daily av last week, 24,621 864 175 
Corres’ing week last year, 22,543 725 141 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, June 27—Although advices 
from New York continue to be strong, buyers 
prefer to keep onthe safe side and do not 
offer the prices that were paid last wgek in 
the western part of the state. The market is 
well cleaned up in New York, and prices 
made an advance of jc on Saturday, bringing 
large white up to 7jc, Jarge colored and small 
white to 74¢c and small colored to 7fc. It was 
natural °to suppose that cheese would sell as 
high here as it did in Cattaraugus last Friday, 
but there seemed to be a feeling among buy- 
ers that prices have pretty nearly reached the 
top notch for the present and it would hardly 
do to anticipate the market, as was done last 
week by paying 6{@7c when these were the 
extreme prices in New York. The make is 
beginning to shrink almost everywhere, while 
cows are justin the tlush of feed. No move 
was made to defer the market next week on 
account of its being July 4, as was done last 
year, and the board wiil consequently hold 
its regular meeting at that time. Transac- 
tions are as follows: Large colored, 5330 bxs 
at 7ic; large white, 210 at 7c, 375 at Tic, 218 
at 7ic; small white, 310 at 7c, 40 at 74c, and 
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360 bxs weighing 30 lbs each at 74c. Consign- 
ed 390. Total, 7233 bxs against 9790 last year. 
Sales of creamery butter were 24 pkgs at lfc, 
75 at 163c, 40 cases 5-lb prints at 18c, 425 cases 
1-lb do at 18he. 


At Little Falls, the sales were 1004 bxs 
large at 7c, 76 at Tic, 1120 at 7}c; smal}l, 582 
at 6jc, 4370 at 7c, also 65 bxs consigned. To- 
tal 7216 bxs. Sales of dairy butter, 29 pkgs at 
15c, with a few at l6c. 


At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 235 lots 
of 1906 boxes at 78c P tb. No sales. 


HIGHEST PRICE FOR BUTTER. 


Mrs Dunham Gets Ten Cents a Pound 
More than Other Makers, 


Use Wells, Richardson & Co’s Improved 
Butter Color, and Get Highest 
Market Price. 


Here is a little story of the experience of a 
farmer’s wife which will prove of interest 
and value to those who wish to make butter 
that will bring prices above the average. Mrs 
H. P. Dunham, Lenexa, Kan, sold her butter 
for ten cents more a pound than her 
neighbors could get, and the unly reason was 
because it always had a June color, owing to 
the use of Wells, Richardson & Co’s Improv- 
ed butter color. The neighbors would not 
use anything to color their butter, for their 
fathers never did, but that excsra ten cents 
which Mrs Dunham was getting soon con- 
vinced them that they must use the Improved 
butter color to get the highest market price. 
Remember that butter eaters to-day demand 
butter of a rich golden tint, and that no one 
can get the highest market price without giv- 
ing his customers what they want. 

Nothing is of so much importance in get- 
ting and retaining customers, and obtaining 
an extra price for the butter, as uniformity 
of color. This is one of the reasons why 
nearly all of the fancy dairies and creameries 

“use Wells, Richardson & Co’s Improved but- 
ter color. In this way they always obtain the 
same rich goiden shade, in season and out of 
season. And as everybody knows that the 
better butter looks the better it tastes, these 
fancy buttermakers get a reputation not only 
for the color of their butter, but also for its 
superior tlavor. 

Wells, Richardson & Co’s Improved butter 
color is superior to any other coloring. It is 
made by special processes, and is_ perfectly 
pure. It never gives taste or nl to the 
butter, and no one can tell the difference be- 
tween June butter, and winter butter to 
which afew drops of this color have been 
added. Use it, and prove to yourself its great 
value. 

We shall be pleased to send a package of 
our Improved butter color, free of all charge, 
to anyone who has not used it. In writing, 
state number of pounds of butter made daily. 
Wells, Richardson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


FREE 
EXHIBITION 
OF LANDSCAPES 


Persons traveling between New York and 
Chicago on one of the New York Central’s 























twenty-four hour trains, have an exhibition of 
landscapes unequaled elsewhere. 

First,—There are142 miles of river and 
mountain scenery between New York and Al- 
bany, including the Catskill Mountains and 
the ever-varying pictures of the historic Hud- 
son River. 

Second,—The Mohawk Valley, which for 
more than two hundred years has been cele- 
brated in song and story for its exquisite 
beauty. 

srr mete ncp ta chore. will @ oomt tre. 

ag on receipt of a two-cent stamp. by George H, 


daniels. General Passenger Agent, Grand Centra} Station, 
New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash orspot |——— | ee | meme 
1898 | 1897 Besnea 1897 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... | .80 6914) 32%} .241%4| 2444) .18 
New York ...... | ‘84 | :75%g| -36%4] 2955 281g} .22% 
Boston .......... — — | 4040) 33%] .334Q| .28 
Toledo ..........| 83 | 82%] .32 | 25%] 24%] .19 
St Louls......... } 81 | 82%] .31%4| 2334) 22%] .18 
Minneapolis ...| .82%) .71 | .30 .20 2314) *.20 
*San Francisco! 1. 0 a 11.28 {1.11%} — /|1.20 
London .........| 83g) 45 365%) — | — 


“Per cental. Other prices P bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 


“This” week | Last week| “One yr ago 








Wheat, bu, | 17,225,000 £ék 19,089,000 | 18,794,000 _ 
a 2,424,000 22,172,000 16,913,000 
Oats ..... sel 7,609,000 ce, a 3093, 000 eS) 1035, 000 


PRIC ES AT CHIC AGO “FOR E FUTU RE DELIV ERY. 








No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
July..... =| a i 22%, 
IE wntaves 67, 3% | 201% 

At Chicago, interest in the grain markets 


continues to center in wheat, which is in a 
peculiar position. The collapse of the Leiter 
deal, apparently successful though it was up 
to the close of May, has left a large quantity 
of cash wheat in sight, popularly known as a 
‘*bankrupt’’ or ‘‘bargain counter’’ stock. 
Fortunately this is in strong bands backed up 
by ample capital, making it morally certain 
that its disposal will be conducted cautiously 
and in such a manner as not to unduly de- 
press the market. At the same time, the 
trade realizes the fact of these millions of 
bushels of wheat, this formiug a disturbing 
element. No less important as a factor in 
shaping prices the past week or ten days are 
weather and harvest conditions. June and 
early July form a period which is never re- 
arded as favurable to bullish trend of prices. 

Vheat is then generally looking at its best, 
and there is always the gossip of activity in 
harvest fields and liberal threshing returns. 
The receut brilliant outlook for the ’98 wheat 
crop as a whole is continued, and this fact 
coupled with tbe speculative instances first 
noted afford the bears reasons for asserting 
they have the best of the bargain. 

Yet influences are by no means all on one 
side. The most important spring wheat crop 
must yet pass through its critical period, and 
developments in the northwest must largely 
control the situation for several weeks to 
come. As for advices from the winter wheat 
belt, these are variable, some reporting lib- 
eral yield, others pointing to disappointment 
or retarded harvest operations, owing to late 
unfavorable weather. The foreign markets 
have been naturally quick to take their cue 
from this side the ocean, where the down- 
turn in prices carried the contract grade to 
be delivered any time during July under 70c 
®? bu, Sept under 66c, Dee 664c. Operators 
favorable to investment buying evince rather 
more interest, and the lower level has at- 
tracted buyers of both wheat and flour, with 
a result tnat the market has shown a little 
tendency to react. Public stocks at the close 
of June, which is also the close of the crop 
year, are the smallest at this merging of one 
season into another since ’91, when the ‘‘vis- 
ible’’ was 12,500,000 bu, compared with some 
17,000,000 now. 

The corn market has lacked particular in- 
centive, prices holding within a narrow range 
and substantially steady; July 31@32c P bu, 
Sent a fractional premium, No 2 and No 3 
yellow in carlots 314@32c, No 3 mixed 31@ 
slic. Operators are closely watching weather 
and crop conditions and while many reports 
are at hand of tardy development the trade 
as a whole is not prepared to regard the sit- 
uation bullish from this standpoint. Receipts 
are only moderate, due in part to the fact 
that farmers ure busy in the fields. The home 
and foreign cash demand 1s fair but not ur- 
gent; freight rates are exceptionally low, jc 
carrying a bushel of corn from Chicago to 
Buffalo by lake. 

Controlled to some extent by corn, the oats 
market has averaged easy to nearly steady, 
devoid of particular activity. Some reports 
have come forward of damage by rust, al- 
though as a whole crop advices are not par- 
ticularly unfavorable. Demand on shipping 
ind export account restricted, yet fairly lib- 
eral in the aggregate. No2 mixed in store 
and for delivery any time in July has re- 
mained close to 22@23c P bu, Sept fraction- 
ally better than 20c, and limited trading for 
delivery next May at 224@24c. 

A lifeless rye market has been the rule much 
of the time fur a fortnight past; cash offerings 


swall and little desire tu trade in futures. A 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


moderate business on export account is report- 
ed at the Atlantic seaboard, and while prices 
are relatively low there is little or no disposi- 
tion to further depress them. No 2 in store 
for July delivery 43@43}c P bu, Sept 41@42c. 

The barley market is a small affair, with 
buyers present for the restricted arrivals from 
the country at substantially unchanged 
prices. Little or no interest is noticeable in 
new crop deliveries. Low grade or mixed 
barley by sample 30@32c ? bu, good malting 
grades 33@35c, fancy quotably a premium. 

In grass seeds, iittle interest is displayed, 
aside from timothy, which is fairly active so 
far as new crop deliveries are concerned, 
prime Sept remaining close to $250 P ctl, 
Oct 2 45; old country Jots by sample 2 25@ 
260 for common to choice. Clover offered 
sparingly and on the basis of 480@4 8 P 
ctl for contract prime; futures nominal. 

At Toledo, wheat has followed the weak- 
ness noted elsewhere; operators expect little 
new grain until the middle of July. Many 
farmers will not sell freely at once, prefer- 
ring to store until a later time. Operators 
are watching the condition in the northwest, 
where spring wheat must soon pass through 
its critical period. No2 winter wheat 83he 
P bu, No 3 80c, Sept 6637@67§c. Corn dull 
with contract grade for July delivery around 
32kc. Oats neglected at 23c for July and 20§ 

G@2ic for Sept. Clover seed depressed owing 
to the selling of timid holders who evidently 
fear the new crop a large one. Prime cash 
$2 80@2 85 P bu, Oct 3 20@3 25. 

At New York, the wheat trade has shown 
further depression in the absence of anything 
like adequate support. With so much weak- 
ness on this side the ocean Europe has held 
aloof, and while liberal exports for the week 
are noted, these being placed by Bradstreet’s 
at 3,800,000 bu, clearances were largely on old 
business; it 1s noteworthy, however, that at 
the low prices foreign ‘buyers have shown 
somewhat more interest. No 2 red winter 
wheat in store 84@86c P bu, flour quiet at a 
full decline of $2 50@3 P bbl from the high 
level touched last month. Corn poorly sup- 
ported, No 2 mixed in store 3€@364c, carlots 
in shipping order usual premium, No 2 oats 
277@28kc, state rye 45¢ on track, barley neg- 
lected. Clover seed easy at 4 50@5 50 P ctl, 
timothy seed 3@3 75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | 








Sheep 








Hogs | 

1898) | 1897] 1898| 1897 1898] 1897 

- | $5. 25) $5 5.15 wt 00 $3. 45) $5. 25) $4. 10 
5.20 





Chicago, , 100 lbs . 





New York. --| 5.50 4.40| 3.90) 5.00) eo 
Pn dtccieeae wane 5.25 5 00} 4.20 3.55) 5.00) 4 
Kansas City ......... 5.00} 4.85) 4.00 3.35) 5.00) 3.90 
Pittsburg .........--- | 5.00} 5.00) 4.15) 3.50) 4.75) 4.25 
At Chicago, moderate activity prevails in 


cattle,prices ruling substantially steady one 
week w:th another. A feature of the move- 
ment in the recent past is the ineréased num- 
ber of ordinary heavy cattle, including a good 
many branded animals, these selling slowly 
at slight price concessions. The usual inquiry 
prevails for lightand medium butcher weights 
attractive in quality, while shippers are tak- 
ing fair numbers for the east and export trade. 
Strictly prime to fancy beeves sell at $4 9@ 
5 25, but transactions are in the main at a 


range of 4 85 downward to 4 50. 


Fey export steers, 5 10@5 25 Poor to fey bulls, a T5@4 00 
Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 
450@5 00 Feeders, 








Stockers. 4) to 850 lbs, 3 2:04 60 
Calves, 300 lbs up, 2 754 75 
Calves. veal, 4 aT 85 
Milch cows, eaeh, 25045 


Ibs, 

Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 

Ibs. 4 00@4 25 
Ch to fey cows and 

heifers, 4254 75 
Fair to good cows, 3 00@4 Ww 

The west is marketing a good inany hogs, 
Chicago securing a fair proportion of farm- 
ers’ shipments. The quality as a whole is 
good, arrivals including many prime heavy 
droves. Local packers and shippers are in- 
terested buyers around 4c and a sbade below, 
and that is where most of the sales have been 
made. Common to rough lots $3 60@3 75, 
good mixed droves largely 3 80@3 95. 

When medium weight Texas sheep will com- 
mand $5@5 15 P 100 Ibs, this branch of the 
live stock trade may be regarded as in a high- 
ly satisfactory position. General activity and 
firmness characterizes the sheep trade, and 
current liberal supplies meet ready disposi- 
tion. Sheep have sold largely at 4 50@5 25, 
poor to common lots 3 50@4, yearlings and 
lambs 4 50@6 50, with choice to fancy 6 60@ 
6 85 


At Buffalo, cattle 10¢ lower Monday of this 
week. when 125 cars arrived. Butcher steers 
$4 15@4 50, shipping and export 4 60@4 80, 
with tops 5@5 25. Dry cows and heifers 3@ 
4 25, stockers and feeders 4@4 80. Hugs un- 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 





The number of copies printed and 


mailed each issue of the 


MERICAN | 
_AAGRICULTURIST 


Middle Edition, for the month of June, 
was as follows: 








June 4, 72,700 copies 
m=. Be. 72,250 ™ 
« 18, 72,050 6 
“ 25, 72,450 « 
Total, 289,450 « 


’ 

the month, 7 2,GOx Lopies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, Middie Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
can afford to omit the paper from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
eeeue ceeurn eeeeseseeee 








settled, the strength at the opening of this 
week, when 75 double decks appeared, being 
followed by some easiness. Yorkers 4 05@ 
410, medium hogs 4 10@4 15, choice heavy 
+ 15@4 20, pigs 405. Sheep active and 
strong; Monday’s receipts 40 double decks. 
Muttons 4 10@4 85, yearlings.5@5 75, lambs 6 
@6 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market opening slow 
Monday of this week when 50 cars arrived. 
Prices in some instances a shade lower, as 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 85@5 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 ibs, 4 75@4 90 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 4 50@4 70 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, Hes 4 = 
Rough, half-fat, T5@A H 

2 50@4 5 


Com to good fatoxen, 

Hogs in good demand and steady, Monday’s 
supply 25 double decks. Medium and heavy 
droves $4@4 10, yorkers 405, pigs 3 60@3 90. 
Sheep active and 10c higher with 20 cars re- 
ceived. Prime 455@465, good 4 45@4 50, 
choice yearlings 5@5 45, spring lambs 5@6 50. 

At New York, cattle in moderate demand 
and steady to tirm when choice. The market 
is devoid of unusual feature, arrivals nearly 
normal for the time of year, and local butch- 
ers well represented on the buying side. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 50@ 5 25 P 100 
lbs for medium to choice natives. Recent 
sales include Ohio steers, 1250 to 1275 lbs, at 
485@5, medium weight Pa steers 4 75 @5. 
Veal calves active and firm to 15c higher 
when choice, 5 25@6 85, heavy western calves 
5@5 25. Hogs quiet at 4 45@1 55. Sheep in 
good demand ~ steady, poor to choice 3 25@ 
475, yearlings a premium, lambs 6@7. 


The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, the recent depressed market re- 
sulted in smaller shipments from the country, 
and this in turn in more spirit among com- 
petitive bnyers and a slight recovery in price. 
Choice export and Boston chunks quotable 
around $75@125 each, or 5@10 higher than 10 
days ago, and heavy ‘draft horses also in fair- 
ly good demand for the time of year. The 
midsummer trade, always moderate to light, 
is devoid of unusual feature; the demand for 
cavalry horses has dropped off materially and 
common farm animais are slow at low prices. 


Poor to good fat bulls, $2 0@3 

Poor to good fat cows, 2 soap t 4 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 4 O04 65 Bb 
Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@48 50 
Veal calves, 6 00@6 30 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45@115 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, W@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250,@600 
Drivers, @ 
Saddle horses, 2 


General purpose, 









THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

In a general way the butter market may be 
considered relatively strong, established rates 
the last few days being higher than a year 
ago. Liberal quantities are going into cold 
storage re mp the active consumpiive de- 
mand and the outlook is generaliy favorable. 
Little is being done by exporters just now, as 
the price is above the shipping point. The 
west is producing large quantities, but cream- 
eries have no troublein disposing of their 
goods. 

New York State—At Albany, choice cmy 
16@1l7c ¥ th, prints 17@18¢, dairy 15@16c.—At 
Syracuse, ch cmy 174c, dairy 12@13c. 

At New York, a fair volume of business is 
recorded and market is generally steady 
throughout. Creamery, western extras 17c P 
ib, firsts 16@16}c, seconds 15@15kc, thirds 134 
@14}c, N Y creamery extras 164e, firsts 1l6c, 
seconds 134@154c, N Y dairy fey 154@16c, 
firsts 14@15c, Welsh tubs fey 15@15hc, prints 14 
@l4}c, seconds 12@124c, western imt cmy 
extras 14@14}c, firsts 124@13e, seconds 12@ 
123c, western factory extras 124@13c. 

At Philadelphia, Elgin and other western 
cmy 16@16}c P tb, ladles 134@15c. 

At Columbus, steady. Fancy Elgin cmy 
18c ® tbh, Ohio cmy 14@1l5c, ch dairy 10c.—At 
Cincinnati, quiet. Ch cmy 17c, prints 18c, 
dairy 10@1Ic. 

At Boston, a moderate consumptive demand 
and prices well sustained. Vt and N H as- 
sorted sizes 174c P tb, northern N Y 17}e, 
western 17@174c, creamery northern firsts 16 
@16}c, eastern 16@17c, western firsts 16@164c, 
seconds 14@15¢e, Vt dairy extras 15@16c, N Y 
dairy extra 15@16c, western dairy 13@14c, 
western imt cmy extra 13hc, firsts 13c, extra 
northern cmy in bvuxes 174@18¢c, in trunks 
18e. 





The Cheese Market. 

The tast ten days have shown a fairly active 
and generally firm market for full cream 
cheese. Stock has come forward moderately 
and the demand has developed some force. 
Notwithstanding the rather unfavorable ca- 
ble advices shippers have wanted June 
cheese and their purchases are larger than at 
any time since the season opened. 

New York State—At Albany, dull. Full 
cream cheddars 7@7jc P th, flats 64@7c, skims 
3@5c.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 9@ 
10c. 

At New York, only moderate strength and 
no extra demand. N Y large colored fcy 7ic, 
choice 7@7ic, large white ch 632@7c, good to 
prime 62@6§c, small colored fey T4c, white fcy 
7ic, good tu ch 64@7c, common 5§@6}c, N Y 
light skims 3@5c. 

At Columbus, quiet. Full cream cheddars 
9@94c P tb, flats 9}c,limburger 10c, imt Swiss 
16c.—At Cincinnati, Ohio flat T7@7T4c, family 
favorite Tic, twins 8@8}c, full cream young 
America 9c, N Y cheddars 8@8ke. 

At Boston, little or no change to report. 
Receipts moderate. N Y small extra 7@i4c P 
tb, large extra 7c, firsts 6@64c, Vt small extra 
7c, large extra 7c, firsts 6@64c, western twins 
extra 7c, fair to good 5@6c, Onio flat extra 64c, 
fair 54@6c, sage cheese extra 7@8c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. ~ 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, corn 38@40c ? 
bu, oats 33@36c, bran $14@15 # ton, cotton- 
seed meal 20@21, middlings 14 50@16 50, loose 
hay 5@8, timothy 6@9, clover 5@7, oat straw 
4@5, rye 6@8. Strictly fresh eggs 1£@13c #? 
dz, live chickens 14@15c P i, fowls 10@11e, 
turkeys 11@12}4¢, new potatoes 2@2 50 P bbl, 
old i 50@2, cabbages 3@4 ¥ 100, asparagus 75c 
@1 P dz behs. 

At Syracuse, eggs 10@1ic P dz, live chick- 
ens 20c ® ib, turkeys 10@12c, dressed chickens 
25c, turkeys 14@16c, potatoes 60c P bu, beans 
$1 50@1 75, corn 438c, oats 40@42c, cottonseed 
meal 23 ® ton, middlings 17, loose hay 8@ 
11, timothy $@10, oat straw 6@7, rye 7@10. 

OHIO— At Cincinnati, mixed corn 334c P bu, 
Oats 27¢c, choice timothy hay $9@9 25 P ton, 
bran 10@10 50, middlings 11@11 50, wet salted 
hides 9}@10c P fb, eggs 9c P dz, turkeys 6c P 
ib, spring chickens l4c. Peaches 50c@1 P 6- 
bskt cra, currants 1 75@2 ¥ bu, raspberries 
1 50@1 75, gooseberries 1 # bu-bx, cherries 
5@6 # stand, oranges 2@2 25 ? box, lemons 
4. New potatoes 2 50@3 50 ® bbli,string beans 
1 PD bu, cabbage 9c@1 P bbl. 

At Columbus, new potatoes 78¢ P bu, old 
63c, onions 75c@$1 25, cabbages 1 25 # cra, 
turnips Tic # bu, beans 1, strawberries 5@6c 
¥ gt. Corn 40@45c P bu, oats 28@32c, bran 
14 $ ton, screenings 12, middlings 15, shorts 
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13, timothy hay 7 50@8, loose 4@8, clover 6@ 
6 50, oat straw 4, rye 4 50@5. Strictly fresh 
ogee ll4c P dz, live chickens 10c # tb, dress- 
ed 6@7c, broilers 12}c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Onless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, market unsettled. Marrow 
beans ch $1 50 # bu, medium ch 1 25, pea ch 
1 20, red kidney ch 2, white kidney 1 55, Cal 
limas 2, green peas 70@72kc P bag. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in abun- 
dant supply. Blackberries 6@10c P qt, goose- 
berries 3@6c, raspberries 4@8ce, huckleberries 
10@15c, strawberries 4@8&c, cherries 4@5ic P 
tb, pineapples $3@4 P case, peaches 1@2 P 
carrier. 

Ground Feeds. 

at New York, nothing of special interest to 
note. Coarse corn meal 66@67c # 100 tbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 90@924c, chops 70@ 
72c, western winter bran $13@14 # ton,spring 
bran 14, sharps 17@18, linseed meal 23, cotton- 
seed meal 18, rye feed 13 50, screenings 40@ 
50c ¥ 100 ibs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings of desirable grades 
moderately large. No change in prices. 
Prime hay 72@75c ¥ 100 lbs, No 1 65@70c, No 
2 55@60c, No 3 42@47c, mixed clover 45@55c, 
clover 35@42c, gradeless 25@40c, long rye 
straw 30@40c, oat straw 25@30c. 

Hides. 

At New York, in moderate demand. Coun- 
try slaughter steers 11@11jc P th, cow hides 
10$@11c, bull 9@Yhe, calf skins 12@16c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, new potatoes in abundant 
supply, old arriving sparingly. New southern 
rose $2@2 50 P bbl, Chili} white 2@2 25, old 
1@1 50 # 180 tbs. 

Poultry. 

At New York no new features to note. 
Prices about steady. Fresh killed western 
turkeys 7@8c ® ib, Phila broilers 20@23c, N Y 
and Pa fowls 8hc, western 84c, roosters 5c, 
spring ducks 11@11}c, squabs choice $2 25 
dz, small 1 25@1 50. Frozen turkeys 12}@13c 
® tb, chickens 11@12c, carons fey 18@20c, 
ducks 8c. Live spring chickens 14@17c, 
fowls 8kc, turkeys 8c, ducks 40@50c ? pr, 
geese 75c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market fairly well stocked. 
Demand active. Asparagus $1@2 ¥ dz bchs, 
beets 1 50@2 50 P 100 bchs, cabbages 3 # 100, 
cucumbers 1 50@2 P 4-bbl bskt, cauliflower 
1@2 50 bbl, lettuce 50@75c, onions 2@2 50 
® bbl, neas 75c@1 P bag, string beans 1 75@ 
2 25 ® 4-bbl bskt, squash 1@1 50 P cra, toma- 
toes 1@2 # carrier. 

Wool. 

The market continues quiet. Ohio and Pa 
XX and above 29@3¢c ? ib, fine unwashed 19 
@20c, Ohio delaine 29@30c, Mich X and above 
22@23c, fine unwashed 16@17c, Mich delaine 
27 @28e. 





The Hop Market. 


At New York, no particular activity in hop 
circles. Brewers have made only moderate 
purchases and as reports from the country are 
not numerous the market remains substan- 
tially as previous week. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 134@144 
prime, 114@124 
low to medium, 8! 105 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 3) 7 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, choice, 135@14: 

rime, 104@124 
ow to medium, 8§@ 3 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 4@7 
prinie, — 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


Internal revenue receipts from fermented 
liquors during May were $3,131,505, com- 
pared with 2,883,618 a year ago. Of the sum 
first named 3,131,000 went for beer stamps. 


The Lilienthal Crop Estimates—The possi- 
bilities with good climatic conditions are for 
@ crop equal to last season, say Lilienthal & 
Co, the San Francisco dealers, but present in- 
dications do not warrant that expectation. In 
Oregon the vines are backward and uneven 
and do not warrant an estimate equal to last 
year, and further, with any indication of mold 
the growers will probably not pick as careful- 
ly and therefore not as much as they did last 
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year. At harvest time last year prices were 
on the rise and the growers picked every- 
thing. The subsequent decline showed them 
the fallacy of this, for the reason that in many 
instances they mixed the poor hops with the 
good ones, 80 that some were practicably un- 
salable. It is true they talk of spraying dili- 
gently this year, but we believe a good many 
will be as unprepared to do this work prop- 
erly as they were ‘ast season. The result will 
be that if the louse does any serious damage a 
gvod many yards will go unpicked. In Wash- 
ington, more attention was paid to cultiva- 
tion last season than in Oregon, and it is 
probable this state will produce about the 
same as ‘n 1897. In California, there is a pos- 
sibility of the same output as last year, al- 
though a good many sections complain that 
the yards are backward. To bring the busi- 
ness to its normal condition our advice to 
growers is that unless they can produce a 
really first-class article, they would better not 
pick, as a large percentage of inferior grade 
discounts the value of good quality, and as 
far as the coast growers are concerned there 
must be a change for the better or the indus- 
try must suffer,as they cannot continue unless 
they can make a living. 
gg 

Points in Pasteurizing.—Stir the cream con- 
stantly while heating up to 158°. Do not 
have the temperature of the water surround- 
ing the vat holding the cream above 180° or 
it will give the milk a cooked flavor. Re- 
move the hot water as soon as the milk or 
cream has reached the proper temperature. 
Allow it to stand for 20 minutes, then cool 
rapidly. 


I subscribe for your journal because of 


its special crop reports. I have this day by 
holding my | wean made $100 and more. I 
held them after studying crop conditiens as 
shown in your columns. Accept my thanks 
and continue to make the reports as neatly 
right and I am with you.—[B. 











Life Insurance-~ 


In its best form for the protection of Your 
Family, Your_ Estate, or For Investment 
is issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE (CO., 
OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres’t, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. Write for Information 


$50 a Month Easy 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
loyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work - around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Shall We Grow Sweet Clover? 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA, 





H. C.: The specimen is of common sweet 
or Bokhara clover (WMelilotus alba). This 
weedy annual is a native of Europe and has 
become widely naturalized in portions of the 
United States, especially so in the states of 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and eastward. It resembles alfalfa 
but is easily distinguished by its taller habit 
and larger leaves, growing from three to eight 
feet high. Its flowers are small and white. 
This plant is a nitrogen gatherer, produces a 
long and deep taproot and hence is very 
valuable as a soil renovator, especially in the 
south. It thrives admirably upon the thin 
calcareous svils of the southern states but it is 
especially valuable on the old wornout prai- 
rie soils of the cotton states. 

It is equally valuable as a soil renovator in 
the north but the question arises, should it be 
cultivated in lieu of better forage plants? A 
soil in the north on which this weed grows is 
not only rendered fertile but is made very 
porous. The strong odor of this grass renders 
it objectionable to cattle and stock, but 
they later become accustomed to it. J. G. 
Smith says, ‘‘But if they are turned into a 
tield of sweet clover in the early spring before 
the other clovers come up they will quickly 
learn to eat it.’’ To obtain best results in 
this latitude the seed should be sown in Feb- 
ruary or March at the rate of about one-half 
bushel tu the acre. A crop can be cut the 
first season. 

This plant is very valuable as a honey pro- 
ducer and where it is abundant bees collect 
large quantities of honey. In all probability 
no other plant in this latitude yields so abun- 
dantiy as this since the basswood and other 
native plants are rapidly diminishing. It is 
able to resist the drouth to a remarkable de- 
gree. Another point in its favor as a honey 
producer 1s that the plant blossoms from June 
to frost. If your soil is sandy your sweet 
clover will thrive upon it. If the soil is 
heavy it is also suited to this splendid plant. 
If the season be wet sweet clover will blossom 
and grow freely, andif dry its bountiful and 
continuous yield of honey will well repay the 
slight trouble incurred in planting, and your 
bees will be kept busy and happy all the sea- 
son. The point to determine 1s whether it .3 
desirable as a forage plant in the northern 
latitudes. If its forage qualities outweigh its 
woodiness then 1t should be tolerated. Does 
the farmer need it as a bee pasturage plant? 
Hs must determine all these points largely 
for himself. It has undoubted virtues in sev- 
eral directions. 





An Evener for Tandem Teams. 
Cc, O. ORMSBEE, VERMONT. 





A very convenient evener designed to equal- 
ize the draft when the horses are driven tan- 
dem may be made as follows: Take a flat 
piece of iron one and one-half inches wide by 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness and 12 
or 15 inches long. Drill a half-inch hole at 





THE EVENER FOR SIX HORSES. 


each end and another midway between. Fas- 
ten this iron to the load by means of a bolt or 
clevis through the center hole in such a man- 
ner that tbe iron shall be upright and be free 
to move forward and backward. Attach the 
eveuer of the rear team to one end, the upper 
end for convenience, and that of the forward 
team. to the lowerend. This will work per- 
fectly with a team of four horses. 

If but three are used the central hole should 
be one-third of the distance hetween the end 
holes and the single horse attached to the 
long end. For six horses use the evener as 
designed for four horses for the two leading 
teams, then use the three-horse evener in- 
verted for the wheel horses. By drilling the 
central hole two-fifths of the distance be- 
tween the end holes,this evener will be.udapt- 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


ed to five horses worked in the awkward tfash- 
ion of three abreast and two on the lead, or, 
as they are less often used, two on the pole 
and three on the lead. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Santiago Beleaguered.—The American ad- 
vance on Santiago began last week and at this 
writing the hills within four miles of the town 
are occupied by our troops in conjunctivn with 
several thousand Cubans well armed. The 
Spanish forces were utterly routed on the 
morning of June 24 and fell back to the pro- 
tection of the Santiago defenses. During the 
battle Roosevelt’s rough riders suffered consid- 
erably,as did the Ist and 10vh regular cavalry. 
At present the American loss is known to te 
16 killed and 60 wounded and missing. The 
Spanish loss was very heavy. Two volunteer 
regiments, the rough riders and the 2d Massa- 
chusetts, have been in the front since the 
landing. The final great battle is imminent. 
The Spaniards were expected to make a de- 
termined stand at the village of Sevilla, but 
our troops have already passed through there, 
meeting with no resistance. Sampson’s teet 
is ready to co-operate from the water and it is 
possible that before these words are read, 
Santiago will have fallen. 





Gen Merritt Goes.—The third expedition for 
the Philippines sailed this week. Four thou- 
sand men embarked Sunday at San Francis- 
co. Gen Merritt expects to follow and over- 
take the transports. When Manila is reached 
he will assume command of the army in per- 
son and will direct all military movements. 


Camara for the Philippines.—Admiral Ca- 
mara’s squadron has appeared at Port Said at 
the entrance of the Suez canal presumably 
bound for Manila. The squadron is con- 
voying several transports filled with troops 
and coiliers have preceded it to furnish 
coal at sea. If the squadron continues it 
should make hardly more than a mouthful 
for Dewey, and there is still some question 
if the present move isn’t a bluff on Spain’s 
part. If the squadron finally passes the ca- 
nal, an attack on the Spanish coast by our 
feet is one of the possibilities of the war. 





War Notes in Brief.—Sec Long says that the 


Cuban blockade is effective and that blockaded 
ports are sealed tight. 
——Spain refuses to ex- 
cbange Hobson and his 
men.— —A half a dozen 
expert postal clerks are 
with Gen Shafter’s 
army and a stoffice 
will be established at 
Santiago at once.—— 
Capt-Gen Bianco is re- 
ported to have sent six 
battalions to aid in the 
defense of Santiago. 
——The naval war 
board has practically 
decided that the plan 
of forming another fly- 
ing squadron to harass Spanish ports is feasi- 
ble.——Much is expected from the mortar bat- 
tery Gen Shafter has with him.——The Vul- 
can, the repair ship for Sampson’s fleet, has 
sailed from Boston.——Reinforcements are 
being sent to Gen Shafter. The troops are 
from Camp Alger, taking transports as New- 
poss News, Va. The: Michigan and one 
yattalion of the 34th Michigan were the first 
selected to go. They are under command of 
Brig-Gen Duffield and sailed in the auxiliary 
cruiser Yale.——Camara’s fleet which sailed 
from Cadiz is reported as bound for the Phil- 
ippines.——Reports that Germany has landed 
naval forces at Manila are discredited.— 
There are now nearly 47,000 troops at Chicka- 





ADMIRAL CERVERA. 


mauga park.——Tbe government has bought 
the Spanish line steamer Panama. sold last 
week as a prize.——There are now 20,400 en- 


listed men enrolled in the navy and 500 more 
are wanted. 
a 

Of General Interest.—Forty persons, mostly 
children, died in an Antwerp hospital from 
eating ice-cream sold by an Italian woman. 
——The Chinese government ordered the US 
armed vessel Zafiro out of Chinese waters at 
Hong Kong before she had been in port 24 
hours. She immediately moved into® British 
waters.——The political crisis in Spain is such 
that the resignation of Prime Minister Sagas- 
ta will not come as a surprise at any time. 
The queen is said to be ready for flight if it 
becomes necessatry.——The debate on Ha- 
waiian annexation drags on in the senate. 
Opponents of the measure have done most of 
the talking.——Cornell won the great ’varsity 




















PROF HENRY T. FERNALD. 


The first one to determine the gypsy moth, 
which made its appearance throughout Mas- 
sachusetts in such large numbers in ’89, was 
Prof Henry TT’. Fernald, at that time an in- 
structor in Johns Hopkins university at Balti- 
more. At present he is professor of zoology 
in the Pennsylvania state college and has re- 
cently been appointed state economic zoclo- 
gist. Prof Fernald’s field uf study tas been 
very broad, including four years in the Uni- 
versity of Maine, two years of graduate work 
in Wesleyan, three moaths’ study of tropical 
forms of life in the West Indies and three 
years at Johns Hopkins, from which institu- 
tion he received the degree of Ph D. His 
summer vacations are spent in Brooklyn as 
vice director and instructor of zoology at the 
Marine laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. Though he has not yet 
taken up the work of state zoologist, it is not 
likely that his doing so wiil necessitate his 
separation from the state college and the im- 
portant professorship he has filled there for 
the past eight years. 


boat race with Yale and Harvard. Yale was 
second.——The new Russian ambassador, 
Count Cassini, hus been received by President 
McKinley. He brings a most cordial expres- 
sion of Russia’s good will and the friendly re- 
lations that have long existed between the two 
governments has, if anything, been strength- 
ened.——Serious rioting occurred last week 
at Oshkosh, Wis,the result of the woodwork- 
ers’ strike.——King Alfonso was confirmed at 
Madrid with great cerewony last week Wed- 
nesday.——Congress has practically refused to 
put off the date for beginning the use of the 
revenue stamps from July 1 to July 15,as sug- 
gested by Secretary Gage. The latter claims 
that the stamps cannot be distributed in time 
fur general use July 1. 


In Touch with the Army.—After a month ot 
negotiating the use of the French cable from 
Guantanamo to Hayti has been secured and 
under censorship of an officer of the US sig- 
nal corps messages may now be sent’ from 
Washington and Guantanamo at the discre- 
tion ofthe government. This enables the war 
and navy forces to keepin direct touch with 
Shafter’s army and the Heet under Sampson. 

sacha lati sie 
Sugar Beet Notes. 


The beet growing sections of the west have 
been favored with fairly good weather condi- 
tions fer the completion uf seeding and for the 
development of the young plant. At Chino, 
Cal, planting was finished soon after the op- 
ening of June, but will not be completed in 
the Pecos valley, N M, until about July 1. 

Efforts are being made in parts of Europe, 
according to a report in the Sugar Trade 
Journal, toward a partial.or complete aboli- 
tion of the bounties oa beet sugar. 

The New Jersey law providing for a bounty 
to sugar beet growers has been vetoed by the 
governor. This bill provided for the payment 
of a bounty of $1 ton upon sugar beets 
grown in the state and manufactured into 
sugar®*in the state. 





Potatoes in Texas. — Fron Texas ex periments 
the largest yield of potatoes was obtained 
from the application of 306 Ibs of boneblack 
and 200 lbs of potassium sulphate per acre. 











Two Volunteers. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


OUNCING BET took her 
own gait, and that was 
not at all in accordance 
with her name. She jog- 
ged along the pleasant 
country road in serene 
enjoyment. When she 
Stopped to nibble sweet 
fresh shoots beside the 
road, Hilary Spalding 

settled back on his seat and re-read_ the great 

staring headings in the Post—it was easier 
reading them when Bouncing Bet stood still. 

‘*Well, I swan!’’ he murmured fervently,‘‘if 
this ain’t the biggest country on the face o’ 
the airth! It don’t do any furrin lubbers any 
good to set up their Ebenezers against ours— 
no, sirree! It makes ’em mighty sick o’ their 
bargain, fust or last.’’ 

Bouncing Bet whinnied a low appreciation. 
She was proud of being an American, too. 

‘*Forts bomb-arded!—great victory! None 
of the American ships disabled,’’ read Hilary 
aloud, as if to Bouncing Bet. His voice rang 
with triumph—with irrepressible zeal he wav- 
ed the newspaper in the air and cheered three 
times for the stars and stripes. Then sud- 
denly remembering the little fag he was car- 
rying home to the children, he reached under 
the seat for the bundle, and when Bouncing 
Bet decided to amble on again, her hairy gray 
ears were bedecked with flags. She held her 
head unwontedly erect, as if in conscious 
pride. 

‘*Well, Hilary?’’ 

Mrs Hilary met. him half-way down the 
lane. Her apron was over her head and she 
held it under her sharp chin with one hand. 
The other hand she held out eagerly for the 
paper. The flags and the whole patriotic 
bearing of Hilary and the ‘‘team’’ excited 
her—there must be something important hap- 
pened, sure. 

‘*‘Well, what?—for mercy sakes don’t keep 
me waitin’, Hilary! I’ve been settin’ at the 
window watchin’ for you a good hour. I’d 
about decided you’d gone to the war yourself. 
Have we bombarded anything or taken any- 
thing?’’ 

‘*T should say so! Jest read them head- 
ings, Jane Ellen! We’ve bombarded the 
city—’’ 

‘‘An’ taken it? What, Hilary?’’ Hilary 
Spalding dropped his reins and lumbered out 
of the wagon. His mild, grizzled face was 
full of sarcastic scorn. - 

‘*Be you ‘an American, Jane Ellen, an’ 
askin’ that question? Do you cale’late we’ve 
bombarded anything an’ not took it? You 
remember what I say—if one o’ our squadrons 
bombards the moon it’ll take it!’’ 

Mrs Hilary was reading the paper. Her 
lips ‘‘chippered’’ down the lines of big print 
rapidly, and her thin little figure swelled with 


joy. 





““O, Hilary, ain’t it splendid? Don’t it 


make the cold chills go up ’n’ down the spine 
o’ your back? Hilary, I’m terrible afraid of 
the gun you shoot crows with, but you needn’t 
tell me—I know 1 should dare to tire off one 
of those big cannon guns in the middle of a 
battle!’’ 

**I do’ know but you would, Jane Ellen, 
when you’d got your dander good an’ up—I 
do’ know—sh! father!’’ 

‘*Where? Yes, he’s comin’—take off them 
flags an’ hide ’em, Hilary, an’ reach up an’ 
tuck this paper under the seat. I ain’t tall 
enough. We’ll be talkin’ about Joram’s 
folks.’’ 

She raised her voice clearly. ‘‘How’s Jo- 
ram’s sciatica, Hilary?’’ she said briskly. 

Father came stooping toward them, up the 
lane. He was little and shriveled and gray. 

‘‘ Joram? hey? Oh, sciatica? Well, 1 guess 
it’s about as su-so as ever (I didn’t go a-near 
Joram’s)’? mumbled Hilary, abashed under 
the glance of father’s mild blue eyes. Father 
was stretching out a wistful old hand. 

‘*Could I jest borrer the paper while you’re 
onharnessin’, Hilary?’’? he quavered eagerly. 
A certain repressed excitement pervaded his 
whole bearing. Was father scenting gunpow- 





.HVENINGS AT HOME 


der at last, like an old war horse? Hilary 
and Jane Ellen exchanged anxious glances. 
They had tried su hard to ‘‘ ward it off’’ from 
father. 

‘*Could I?—jest for a minute?’’ the uneven 
old voice repeated. ‘‘I ain’t read a newspaper 
this ever so long, no, I ain’t, Hilary.’’ 

‘‘Well, you can’t, father, the print’s too 
fine,’’ Jane Ellen said, with gentle firmness. 
‘*You wait till Hilary gets the chores done 
an’ he’ll read the most import—the interestin’ 
items to you. That won’t hurt your eyes, 
fathber.’’ 

She put her hand on the old man’s shoulder 
and veered him round toward the house, urg- 
ing him on gently. They walked together to 
the kitchen door. Benny and little Ellen 
came running to meet them. 

The war was three weeks old but they had 
kept father in ignorance of it by dint of great 
painstaking. It was best, they said, father 
would get so excited over it, an’ he was too 
feeble to get excited. It would make him 
live over all his own soldier days. Father 
would pretty near go crazy ‘if there was a war 
without him in it. O, they knew father 
pretty well! 

Benny was in ignorance, too. He was 
father’s most intimate friend and would be 
sure inadvertently to tell the news. Hilary 
Spalding and Jane Ellen had taken great 
pains to ‘‘save’’ father. 

That evening Hilary read the paper to 
father. It was harder work than usual for 
the war news permeated every page and it re- 
quired patient hunting to find items for 
father. It was hard work, too, because he 
and Jane Ellen longed for the war news with 
all their patriotic hearts. But they must wait 
till father went to bed. After awhile their 
patience was rewarded. Father’s slow feet 
plodded up to the little bedroom under the 
eaves and Hilary began in his jerky, eager 
voice to read the news of the victorious bom- 
bardment of the enemy’s city to Jane Ellen. 
In his excitement and triumph he raised his 
voice till it reached Benny distinctly. Ben- 
ny’s room was close by and for a wonder Ben- 
ny was still awake. 

The shot and shell fellin thick succession 
round his ears and he sat up in his little 
white bed and listened with wide-eyed amaze- 
ment. Slowly the meaning of it all dawned 
upon him. War!—there{was war! And he 
and grandpa hadn’t known. They hadn’t 
’magined it. 

Still the jerky. voice read on and Benny lis- 
tened on. The crisp paper rattled till in the 
boy’s imagination it was the rattle of mus- 
ketry and long lines of boys in blue filed be- 
fore his eyes—they were shouting, ‘‘On to vic- 
tory!’’ and flags were waviug over their heads. 
Benny could hardly bear it; his throat throb- 
bed and ached and in the little dark room his 
eyes shone like beacon tires. By and by he 
crept ont of bed and stole out through the 
hall and upstairs to father’s room. 

‘Grandpa! Grandpa, you awake?’’ he 
whispered shrilly. 

**Yes, I be. What you doin’ up here, deary, 
an’ shiverin’ with cold?’’ 

‘*T ain’t s-shiverin’,’’ chattered Benny, 
creeping under the quilts beside father. ‘*Say, 
grandpa—say!”’ 

‘* What say, Benny?”’ 

‘*There’s a war an’ we’ve licked ’em! Hon- 
est Injun—pa’s readin’ itto ma. I guess I’ve 
heard an’ I guess I know!’’ 

Father’s lean figure in its scant white might 
shirt rose stiffly to a sitting position. Father’s 
face peered down at Benny through the dark. 

‘*Hey, Benny, hey? Say it over again.”’ 

‘*There’s a war I tell you, an’ we’ve up an’ 
licked ’em so soon. There ain’t scursely any- 
thing left of ’em—we’ve bombarded ’em all 
to flinders.’’ 

‘*War? a war, Benny?’’ Father said it over 
several times, unbelievingly. His voice 
sounded cracked and shrill. 

‘*The war’s over—I fit in the war, Benny. 
We licked ’em sure, but that was a long time 
ago—a long time ago.’’ 

‘*There’s another one now, this minute!’’ 
eried Benny, excitedly. ‘‘You shut your eyes 
an’ listen an’ you’ll hear the guns a-boomin’, 
ker bang! Sh! hear ’em, grandpa? I do.’’ 

Grandpa listened and heard them, too. He 
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was all aquiver and his old face in the dark- 
ness shone with the light there had been on 
it nearly forty years ago. The little figure 
rose beside his and they sat there together 
whispering like eager children. Benny re- 
hearsed all the thrilling news in the paper 
again and again. Then father got up and 
lighted his lamp and dressed. It took him a 
good while and Benny watched with unabat- 
ed interest. It was so splendid to see grand- 
pa put on the faded old suit of army blue with 
the rows of tarnished brass buttons, that he 
unpacked with trembling hands froaa the old 
red chest. And the white stripes on the 
sleeves—how grand they looked in the dim 
wavery light! Grandpa was a soldier again. 
The worn suit was on at last and the old 
sword buckled on. Father stood erect and 
martial and his thin old face was full of pride. 

‘*T guess I ain’t too oid yet,’’ he muttered. 
‘*T guess if my country needs me, I ain’t.’’ 

He tramped across the room once or twice 
as if to get his heavy, fumbling feet into step 
—one, two, one, two, one, two! Benny leap- 
ed out of bed and tramped beside him with 
his little bare feet pattering ‘‘one, two, one, 
two.’’ They made a strange little rank and 
file, and the face of the late-risen moon peep- 
ed in atthem through the window of tiny 
panes. Is the man in the moon an American, 
too? for the face did not smile. It regarded 
them gravely enough. 

Downstairs Hilary Spalding and his wife 
went to bed. The newspaper lay folded neat- 
ly on the little center table. Father found it 
there when he stole down very late to look 
for it, in his stocking feet, lest he be heard. 
He took it up to his room and read it through 
painfully and carefully. The little lamp flick- 
ered low and he bent bis white head closer 
and closer to it and strained his dim old eyes. 
The faint crackling of the paper and the mo- 
notonous low hiss of his moving lips broke 
the night’s quiet a little. On father’s bed lit- 
tle Benny slept and dreamed of turning back 
a mighty horde with his little right hand, 
aud grandpa’s sword in it. His childish face 
beamed with triumph in his sleep. 

Then the morning broke redly in the east, 
and father dropped his paper wearily. The 
night and the closely written columns had 
come to an end together and father was very 
tired. He had spent so many patient hours 
over his slow reading. But his heart was un- 
daunted. He had resolved upon a great step 
—there was no time to lose. He must not 
even stop to rest a very little beside little 
Benny. Warn’t the country needin’ him now? 

‘Benny, Benny-boy,’’ he whispered, 
‘*orandpa’s a-goin’ off now to fight for his 
country. He fit before an’ he’s a-goin’ to 
again. You be a good boy, Benny, an’ pray 
the Lord to take care o’ gran'pa.’’ 

Benny’s eyes flew wide open. He sat up 
straight and regarded grandpa with grave 
understanding. The interrupted dream and 
grandpa in his faded soldier clothes fitted tu- 
gether perfectly. There was no jolt in Ben- 
ny’s awakening. 

‘‘1’m goin’, too,’’ he whispered back. ‘‘ You 
wait till I get dressed, grandpa, an’ find my 
drum. I wan’t be but a minute. I can drum 
forthe country like everything—my!’’ and 
Benny’s eyes gleamed excitedly. _He scurried 
away tu find his clothes. 

Father waited outside in the dim, new day. 
He had to walk back and forth to keep from 
going to sleep and ina little trance of half 
unconscious weariness he, became a sentry 
tramping his beat—back and forth, back and 
forth. How many times he had done it long 
ago, when his eyes drooped with sleep and it 
required a fierce battle to keep them vopen! 
But soldiers were used to battles. Father’s 
mind was undisturbed because little Benny 
was going to war, too; he felt no qualms of 
conscience at taking the child away. Father 
was a child, too. 

The two children went away together just 
as the beautiful new day was beginning in 
good earnest. The clear warm light of it 
transfigured both their faces. 

‘‘Can I drum, grandpa? Just a little e-asy, 
for us to march by? I candrum Yankee Doo- 
dle splendidly !’’ 

‘‘No, no, Benny, they’d hear us an’ call us 
back. We must hurry up an’ get a good ways 
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off. Can't you take longer steps—this way, 
same as gran’pa does?’’ 

**Hm!—’sif I couldn’t!’’ cried Benny, leap- 
ing gallantly ahead and holding his curly 
head aloft. His breath came in gasps and his 
little heart pounded against his ribs, but, 
hm! ’Sif he couldn’t keep up with gran'pa! 

When at noon Hilary drove home with the 
runaways, Benny’s tears were splashing like 
gentle rain on the drum-head between his 
tired little knees, but father was smiling in 
his sleep. On sume far battlefield he. was 
charging the enemy triumphantly! 

** Jest as likely as not he’ll forget all about 
it when he wakes up, Jane Ellen,’’ Hilary 
said,as together they lifted out the lean, limp 
old tigure. ‘‘Jest’s likely as not—father does 
forget things so.’’ 


‘*The Lord let him!’’ murmured Jane El- 
len, tenderly touching the tired face. ‘*We 
did our best to save him, an’ aow it’s the 


Lord’s turn.’’ 
—————— 


Crumpled Smith. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Past sixty-seven was Crumpled Smith, 

And gnarled and bent like an old gray tree, 

But full as ever of vim and pith 

And stout as a backwoods youth was he. 

You should see him lift the hitching-block 

By the meeting-house, and the big round rock 

That was brought from Otter brook to show 

How freshets piay warbles in spring, you 
know! 


He could ‘‘rastle’’ the stoutest of the boys 

And lay him flat on his squirming back; 

And as for throwing the weights—mere toys! 

**Child’s play,’’ he said, ‘‘if you have the 
knack.’’ 


But the boys, as they watched his lean arm 
swell, 

Whispered, —‘‘It’s muscle, we know right 
well!’’ 


Still, it was not to be denied, 

The old man had a decrepit look. 

His body was shorter upon one side, 

And his back was bent like a pruning-hook. 

His shoulders sloped at a different angle, 

Aud his legs were crooked enough to tangle. 

He’d been hugged by a bear in his pliant 
youth 

And considerably ‘‘mussed’’ in shape, for- 
sooth! 

And ever after to kin and kith 

He was known by the name of Crumpled 
Smith. 


And now I must pause to state the time, 
Place, aud circumstance of my rhyme. 
Seventeen hundred and seventy-six 

For date; Rhode Island—a tidy state— 

For place; and circumstance—well, a fix 

We had with John Bull for his stubborn pate. 


Most of the men had seized pouch and gun 
And marched, since the news from Lexing- 


ton. 
Crumpled Smith had a mind to go, 
But Captain Asher said, roundly, ‘‘No! 
Not a man save the young and whole 
Joins this company, on my soul! 
You are both grandsire and cripple too, 
Smith. At home is the place for you!’’ 


So off they marched and the old man stayed— 
Mark you, not because he was afraid, 

Foc he swore, if there were but ten old men, 

He’d form a company there and then 

And lead them forth with their ancient guns 

To fight for freedom beside their sons. 


But as it happened, while Asher’s band 
Was vainly seeking the British foe, 

Up popped the redcoats close at hand— 
Marched straight into the village, lo! 
Bent on plunder and insuit, too, 

A jabbering, swaggering Hessian crew. 
Women, children, and four old men 

All there were to confront tuem then! 


Crumpled Smith was not long in doubt; 
Coolly and fearlessly be stepped put. 
‘*Here are fifty of you,’’ he cried, 
**’*Gainst four of us, and graybeards besides! 
Shame upon ye, like curs to sneak 
Snarling after the old and weak! 

Well, then, if ye indeed be men, 

Here’s an offer. Send out your strongest, 
Muscles biggest and body longest; 

Let him wrestle an old man! Then, 

If he shall lay me upon my back, 

Plunder and outrage, burn and sack. 

But if I shail conquer and lay him low, 
Back to your transports ye shall go!"’ 


Loud and long was,the laugh that rose 
Frow the ranks of those scarlet-coated foes. 
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‘*TIo, ho, ho!’’ sneered the captain gay, 
‘Let old Crooked-shauks have his way! 

I will wrestle the queer old chap— 

Twist him back into shape, mayhap.’’ 
Then, dismounting, he strode along, 
Huge, contemptuous, fearless, strong, 
With his grinning face and his giant girth 
And the clamor behind him of Hessian mirth. 
Crumpled Smith, not a whit afraid, 
Flung off his homespun coat and said :— 
‘*Mind the agreement!’’ Like a flash 
Then at the Hessian he made a dash. 


How was it done? ’Twere hard to say. 
Wrestlers and lightning have a way 
Of execution that, l maintain, 
While scientific, is scarcely plain. 
Ask the Hessians if they could track 
The lock, the grip, or the trip that laid 
Their doughty captain upon his back 
As flat and as helpless as a spade! 
But Smith—long live his memory; !— 
Explained it as straight as straight can be. 
He said it was done by a trick unknown 
Save to the race of bears alone, — 
A trick that he learned while struggling sore 
In the arms of his ursine foe of yore. 
And ever after this knack had he 
Io requite his erumpled anatumy! 

i A EI 


The Flower of Liberty. 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land; 
O, tell us what its name may be! 
Is this the flower of liberty? 
It is the banner of the free, 
The starry tiower of liberty! 





Thy sacred leaves, tair freedom’s flower, 

Shall ever float on dome and tower, 

To all their heavenly colors true, 

In blackening frost or crimson dew; 

And Ged love us as we love thee, 

Thrice holy fower of liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry flower of liberty! 

—[{O. W. Holmes. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For July we shall give you some easier 
ones, as this is a busy month among the 
farmers, and city people are supposed to be 
taking a vacation. Besides, hot weather is 
not the time when we like to work our 
brains any more than we do our bodies. The 
puzzles will be 15in number, and the first 
one will be $2 in cash, as usual. The contest 
will be governed by the fullowing 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out ‘he answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in July. 
This will save you going to the postofiice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

“We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, out only for the 
most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 

1. AN IMPERFECT DIAMOND— 

1 
2 2 

19 


ie) 


10 12 
11 

From 1 to 6, one of Shakespeare’s characters 
in the Taming of the Shrew. 

From 6 to 11, a character in Anthony and 
Cleopatra. 

From 1 to 16, acharacter in King Henry VI. 

Fee 16 to 11, acharacter in King Henry 


From 1 to 11, fragility. 

From 2 to 20, a Bible character mentioned 
in Second Samuel. 

From 3 to 19, a genus of coniferous trees. 

From 4 to 18, reef points. 

From 5 to 17, capable of being deceived 























From 6 to 16, two words meaning positive 


termination. 


From 7:to 15, two words meaning a big bug 


that eats wool. 


From 14 to 8, a fibrous mineral. 


From 9 to 13, a letter meaning 10 and to 
stretch out. 
From 10 to 12, a man mentioned in the Bi- 


ble in first Kings. 
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WILLTITAMPRESCOTT 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 

Allen R. Thorne, O; Lillian Cropsey, N Y; 
Charles A. Shull, O; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; 
E. A. Moore, Vt; Elwood S. Jameson, Mass; 
M. M. Day, Ill; Lizzie M. Bowles, N II; 
Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Edwin Johnson, 
Mass; M. S. Mason, R I; Mrs A. R. Tirs:il, 
Mass; Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Levi T. 
Dewey, Ct; J. M: Wales, Cal. 





The Spark’s Frolic. 


LIZZIE DE ARMAND. 





A spark went off on a frolic, 
One beautiful Fourth of July 

He flew up the dim old chimney, 
And turned somersaults in the sky. 


**T’li rest awhile on this hay stack,’’ 
Cried he, ‘‘and then set it ablaze.’’ 

So off he nee goa in a hurry, 
Well pleased with his wischievous ways. 


A new soldier cap had Tommie, 
And in it, all ready for night, 

Lay twenty-four red-coated crackers, 
Just longing to pop out of sight; 


Right into their midst he landed, 
This troublesome spark—’ tis true! 

Then up in the air with a fizzle 
And bang, ev’ry one of them flew. 


**My new cap is spoiled!’’ wailed Tommie, 
‘-It’s smoking, oh, there is a spark!’’ 

A pailful of water, ana ended 
Forever was that little lark. 


They kept up the Fourth right bravely, 
*Till each child was safely in bed; 

But down in Tom’s silk cap lining 
Lay the mischievous spark, quite dead. 





Not Alone. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


Alone? Ah, no! Thou cannot be. 
Beyond the gloom thou may not see, 
But hark! His voice can thou not hear? 

‘*Take courage, child, for I am near.’’ 





The Hero. 

A kiss is braver than a blow, 
Love is manlier than hate; 
Tke gentle mind is never low, 
The ungentle never great. 
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EVENINGS AT. HOME 


OUR PATRIOTIC GIRLS AND BOYS 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN INDIANA, PHOTOGRAPHED BENEATH THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


The Young Folks’ Table, 


Idaho Volunteers.--We came to Idaho from 
Missouri last tall. I like this country just 
tine. I guess that picture is Mr and Mrs Edi- 
tor. I belong to Circle No 5. If the circle 
were to send in their photos,would the Y F E 
publish them ina group? There were 650 
volunteers left Boise City last week. The 
town was draped in red, white and blue, and 
there were thousands of people on the streets. 
I don’t like to see the Y F E getting all the 
invitations, so I will invite his wife to come 
out here next summer and we will get up a 
party and go to the mountains. We can have 
quite a good time hunting, fishing and gath- 
ering wild berries.—[{Idaho Rancher. 

\#™ We shall be very glad to print a group 
picture of Circle 5, and of other letter circles. 








Hurry Up and Write.—Books thinks I would 
like to read The Last Days of Pompeii and 
Les Miserables. I have read them both and 
liked them ever so much. I would like to 
dig (or rather have some one diz for me) for 
some of those houses and things that are bur- 
ied there. I have read Ninety-Three by Vic- 
tor Hugo, too. I have alsvu read Thelma and 
have read Wormwood by the same author, 
but did not like it. I think you would like 
Erling the Bold, by R. M. Ballantyne, and 
A Hardy Norseman, by Edna Lyall, if yon 
have not read them. I have read the J.ast of 
the Barons, by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Did any of the Tablers ever read Red and 
White, a Tale of the Wars of the Roses, and 
Isoult Barry, a tale of the days of Henry 
VIII, by Emily Sarah Holt? I think the 
other is by her too, but am not sure. I have 
read those two books twice and tike them 
better than any books I ever read. I hate 
Edward IV worse than any English king. 
Henry VIII was an angel compared with him. 
I do not like the Yorkists either. As the 
Duchess, California, does not get my address 
very fast, I will have to have it printed, so 
bere it is: IdaB. Zabriskie, Laddle River, N J. 
Hurry up and write.—{Miss Idal. 





A Summer at Grandma’s.—Papa, mamma 


and all of us children went to grandma’s tu 
spend the summer. Grandma has the nicest 
country home, so sweet and cool. It is situ- 
ated on a pretty little river, and the front 
yard slopes down toit. The grass is as green 
as it can possibly be, and grandma has the 
prettiest flowers over the whole yard. Grand- 
pa has a nice little bay horse he rides about 
the farm. Grandpa is as jolly as he can be. 
He told me one day he was going to make me 
drive one of his wagons, he knew I wouid 
make a nice driver. wanted to do it, but 
when the time came, he would not even let 
me pat the muley’s nose. There are three of 
us. I am the only girl; everybody says I am 
spoiled, but that is notso. Hunter is my ‘‘ big 
brother’’ (or he thinks he is), but he is onl 

ten. I come next, I am nearly nine. Frank 
is the baby, he is always following about 
where he isn’t wanted. We all hated to leave 
eur city home, if it was only for a little 


while, but when we got to the little station, 
and saw grandpa waiting for us, in sucha 
nice wagonette, with two pretty horses, we 
weren’t sorry any more. I must try to tell 
you some of the things we did. Grandma 
has nearly 200 chickens. We always helped 
feed them. We hunted for kens’ nests. We 
always waited until the hen jumped up and 
cackled. One day we were hunting for a 
nest, and Hunter stepped into it and broke 
three eggs. Grandma certainly did laugh. 
She said it was a good thing they were fresh, 
One day grandpa saddled two of his nice. 
gentle norses and let Hunter and me go rid- 
ing. I thought Hunter was going to fail off, 
and he said he thought the same thing about 
me. When they cut the hay we had a heap 
of fun. A snake scared me nearly to death, 
but Hunter laughed at me, and called me a 
coward, but he did that because the snake 
was not anywhere near him. One afternoon 
about a week before we came home, grandma 
gave us a nice party down on the river. She 
had a table all fixed with nice peach cream 
and cake, fruit and lemonade. We all enjoy- 
ed it. I cried when we came home, just like 
I cried when we went down there. And don’t 
you know, I fattened ten pounds. Oh! I hope 
we will go back next summer.—[ Violet. 





Don’t Get Scared.—Well, I can’t stand it any 
longer; I must say a few words. I think 
some girls are lazy 
as wel] as boys. I 
do not think it looks 
well to see a girl or 
young lady sitting 
down with hands 
idle and their broth- 
er helping wash 
dishes o: sweeping 
the floor for them. 
I like to do fancy 
work very much 
and I can also do 
most ail kinds of 
housework, but I 
don’t like to wash 
dishes very well. 
Now, boys, don’t get scared of us girls. I 
know we are fast talkers, but when you want 
to speak, just tel] us and we will let you have 
a chance to say a few words. I wish all 
would send their pictures. I send mine. 
[Mabel Parker. 








No Love for Spaniards.—May J not join the 
Tablers too? I am ayoung girl 16 years old 
and live on a large farm. My home is in Con- 
necticut. I amnotanH § girl and never 
expect to be one. I have read a great many 
books (mostly novels, I will confess) and 
some very interesting ones, too. I think that 
I have read as many as Miss Idal, although I 
have never kept account of them all. I won- 
der how many of you Tablers are members of 
the grange. I am, and I think that it is |very 
interesting. I am not ashamed to say that I 
like the boys. And as I have no brothers of 
my own, of course I shall have to like some 
other girl’s brother. I ama great lover of 
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the ‘‘bike.’’ I want one awfully, but do not 
care a rap for the camera. do not agree 
with Rose G. McLarney, I would rather have 
the ‘‘bike’’ and she may take the pony. I am 
not a boy but I would hke to go to war and 
help defeat the Spaniards. I have no love for 
them, no, not even a friendly feeling. I say, 
girls (and boys), let’s all of us send our pic- 
tures 80 we can all tell what kind of looking 
person each of us is. I am willing to send 
mine if the rest will send too. No one will 
take me fora baby, I can assure you. I 
think that I have written enough for this time 
and will write again if Mr Editor says I may. 
[ Fidget. 

{#~ Don’t forget to send your photograph 
and to write again. 


Bought Her Own Wheel.—I have a wheel 


and fee] very sorry for those who have not. 
My brother and I bought ours ourselves, but 
he doesn’t care for it any more, as he would 
rather ride a horse. Iam nearly 16 years of 
age and goto high school. I have read a 
great many books, among them being Ben 
Hur, Titus, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and all of the 
Elsie books and others too numerous to men- 
tion I spend agreat deal of my time in read- 
ing. I live on a farm of 100 acres and it is 
about half a mile to school. I have two broth- 
ers and a sister, my youngest brother being 
three years of age.—!Alma March. 





Deaf Listeners.—Onght deaf people to go to 


church? Rev James Freeman Clarke once 
went into a Jittle chapel in Wales and heard a 
service ina language of which he could not 
= a word, but he said, *‘I felt it 
a ’” 


3 [ARN A BICYCLE! 















By selling Baker’s Teas among your neighb 

of 100 1bs. for Bicycle; 50 lbs., Waltham Cold Watehs 25 
Ibs., Silver Watch ; 10/bs.,Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 
Express prepaid. Write for Catalogue, Order Sheet, &¢. 


W.G. BAKER, Dept. R Springfield, Mass. 








Coil Spring Pad. 
= The best and most com. 
fortabie Truss made. In fact, 
Best Battery on Earth, $5. the only Truss which re- 


Will not get out of order. quires no skill in fitting, as 
Can be carried in trunk or it could not hurt a three- 
satchel, as thereis noliquid days-old baby. Will hold 
to spill. In handsome pol- the worst case. No spring 
ished hardwood box. around the body. Price $2. 

A Cheaper one for $2.50. postpaid, warranted 2 years. 

Nothing in the world is so good for Varicose & 
Veins or Swollen Limbs. hey will always p 
prevent Ulcers in the worst cases and relieve 
the — at once, no matter how large and 
painful they may be. Send all orders to 


MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 
506 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Mention this paper. 
Reference, National City Bank of Brooklyn, 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 
LYON&HEALY 16 Adams St.,Chicago 























BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $34 roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 











1898 BICYCLE $3.00 


¥ $.00 takes our up-to-date, guaranteed bicycle on 
om peo! co-operative offer, You doslittle work in 
your spare time. Write soon.? COOK CYCLE CO., 
Office, 67 4th Ave.; Factory, 16-18 Franklin St., Chicago, 





35 to $3 OVER 50 oer | 
Largest assortmen'! 
in America. rite | per ——— — 
ju can earn a W: as our nt. 
Brown-Lewis Cycle Co.(BF)Chicago,U.S.A, 








Absolutely eured, Nevertoreturn. 

‘A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
el 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Auausta,Me. 
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A Patriotic Party. 


EDITH CHESTER. 





Patriotic parties are the latest fashion. They 
may be given on a small or !arge scale, in a 
cottage by the seaside, orina botel in the 
mountains. They may be very. elaborate and 
inexpensive or simple and informal, accord- 
ing to the taste and pocketbook of the host- 
ess. The invitations may be written on pa- 
per bearing a pictured flag in one corner, or 
on plain white paper, using red ink and blue 
sealing wax. It is needless to say that the 
house and grounds should be decked as gayly 
as possible with flags and streamers. 

When the guests are all assembled the girls 
should each he presented with a tiny Cuban 
flag on the back of whicb has been inscribed 
half a quotation. The men should be given 
small United States flags bearing the remain- 
der of the quotations. The selections should 
of course be short and in patriotic strain, as 
for instance, a part of ‘‘Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead,’” by Scott, a verse of the 
Soldier’s Dream by Campbell and that por- 
tion of the Seven Stages of Man which refers 
to the soldier, by Shakespeare. When every- 
one has succeeded in finding his partner and 
the complement of his verse, tiny pads of 
white paper to which blue tally pencils are 
attached by red cord are given to each of 
the guests. All are requested to write as many 
verses as they can remember of as many pa- 
triotic songs as they can remember. Af the 
end of 20 minutes the papers are collected 
and «a prize of a book of war songs is given 
to the most successful contestant. 

All the guests are then invited to step out 
to the piazza, which is lighted by red, white 
and blue lanterns. Atone end is placed a 
large cardboard shield, painted to represent 
the Cuban flag without the star. Each person 
in turn is blindfolded, and given a © white 
paper staranda pin. She is placed oppo- 
site the banner, six paces from it, and must 
try unassisted to pin the star in place. To 
the one who proves most successful, a 
prize should be awarded, of a pen-wiper or 
blotter, made of three pieces of felt or blot- 
ting paper cut in acircle four inches in diam- 
eter. On the top layer should he fastened a 
miniature tent made of tri-colored ribbon and 
held in place by a large shawl pin which 
passes through the center and serves both as 
atent and flag pole. 

To play the next game, each of the guests 
should be given a large square of drawing 
paper and told privately the name of the sub- 
ject to be drawn. Attheend of 15 minutes 
the drawings should be numbered and col- 
lected by the hostess, who takes them into the 
house and groups them to the best of her 
ability, on the mantels and tables in the par- 
lors and hall. Then all are invited to come 
in and inspect this impromptu art gallery, 
and write on papers, provided fur the purpose, 
what scene they think each picture is intend- 
ed to represent. A prize should be given to 
the artist drawing the best picture and also to 
the person who guesses correctly the name of 
the greatest number of sketches. Such sub- 
jects as the following shonld be chosen: A 
sketch of the Maine before the explosion; a 
sketch of the Maine after the explosion; the 
head of Dewey; a map of Cuba, showing Ha- 
vana; a map of the Philippines, showing Ma- 
nila; the American flag; the Cuban flag; the 
Spanish flag; a torpedo boat; a fort; a can- 
non; President McKinley; Uncie Sam. If 
this list sounds rather formidable remind 
your guests that the more amusing and ridic- 
ulous the sketch the more fun will be derived 
from guessing. 

By this time all will be ready for refresh- 
ments. A white tablecloth, blue centerpiece 


and red vase containing red and white pinks 
and blue_bachelor’s buttons will be in keep- 
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ing with your entertainment. Strawberries 
or raspberries served with vanilla ice on blue 
plates make a very patriotic looking dish. 
The cakes should be tied with narrow red, 
white and blue ribbons. The waitress may 
wear a red dress, made with a biue pointed 
yoke and a white apron. The remainder of 
the evening might be spentin dancing to the 
music of the Stars and Stripes. 

Variations may be made in this program 
for the sake of economy or to save work. 
This would make an admirable home enter- 
tainment for the Fourth of July. 





Serviceable and Becoming. 





For summer wear this jaunty waist will 
prove both serviceable and becoming. It may 
be made of silk or woolen, the model here il- 
lustrated being of green plaid silk and trim 





Ba] 
va 


to 42 


Sizes 


: No 21,084. Ladies’ Waist. 
inches bust measure. 


med with revers of velvet edged with braid. 
The tight-fitting back is laid in pleats below 
the waist line and the front is gathered into 
the belt on either side of a vest of cerise 
red silk. 

The price of this pattern is 10c, when or- 
dered of the Pattern Department at this office. 
Don’t forget to give sizes and numbers in or- 
dering. 





Quilts Versus Blankets, 
A. R. M. 





I, too, learned to sew on patchwork, but in- 
stead of being kept at it, and not learning to 
sew anythirg else, I was allowed to put my 
knowledge into practice, and wonderful doll 
clothes were concdcted. Just one doll’s 
clothes filled the box that a set of Dickens's 
works came in, and are now awaiting future 
usefulness for the coming generation. My 
first quilt was finished when I was about il 
years old, but instead of being laid away for 
the ‘‘ fitting out’’ (the girls in our family were 


“not taught to think about getting married at 


that age), it was put into practical use as a 
cover for my bed, and 1s still in use under 
the sheet protecting the mattress. Quilts and 
comforters will continue to be used by the 
thrifty farm wives Just as long as there are 
stores where butter and eggs can be exchanged 
for the material they are made of, while for 
blankets and bedspreads it takes cash anda 
city store, things that the majority of farm- 
ers seldom have combined. 

When one lives on a farm and has to dress 
a bed for farm hands who go to bed in their 
dirty, sweaty shirts and unwashed bodies, 
she need dark quilts for the bed covering. 
For my part I prefer to wash a quilt twice a 
year to a bedspread every two or three weeks. 
As to comforters being heavy and causing bad 
dieams, my experience has been quite the 
contrary. I have slept in a room wheres the 
temperature fell below freezing, in a bed 
clothed in blankets. The result in the morn- 
ing was stiff and aching shoulders, just from 
the weight of the blankets. When comforters 
were substituted for the blankets there was 
nothing to mar the pleasure of a good night's 
sleep. 





A Dangerous Mistake.—Claribel advises tne 
use of equal parts of bichromate of potassa 
and muriatic acid to whiten lard (Page 781). 
She probably meant permanganate of potassa, 
as that has power to destroy some organic 
coloring matters, and to lose its own color in 
doing so, while the former is a dangerous poi- 
son. The two salts somewhat resemble each 
other in color, which may have led to the 
wistake.—[Henry A. Sprague. 





Every Day that is born into the world comes 
like a burst of music, and rings itself all the 
day through; and thou shalt make of it a 
dance, a dirge, or a life march, as theu wilt. 
Carlyle. 





Uncovered.—Evéry green vegetable should 
be cooked rapidly,and uncovered, to retain its 
color. 


Self hides God as a bird’s wing the sun. 
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LARKIN SOAP 
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AND PREMIUMS.—THE LARKIN IDEA 
fully explained in beautiful free book- 
tet. Free Sample Soap if mention 
this publication. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N.¥. 








THE GOOD COOK. 


Ways of Serving Blueberries. 
LUCY J. TRIBON. 





Blueberry Biscuits—Take 1 quart of flour 
and sift into it 2 teaspoons baking powder 
and 4 teaspoon salt. Mix well, then add 3 
cup butter and pour into the mixture a scant 
pint of sweet milk. Add ? cup of molasses 
into which 4 teaspoon soda has been stirred. 
Mix dough smooth, stirring but little. Addl 
pint or more of blueberries. Stir gently and 
take spoonful intue hands and mold into 
shape. Bake in a hot oven. 

Blueberry Griddle Cakes—One pint flour, 4 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 scant pint 
sour milk, and 2 eggs well beaten. Sift soda 
and salt into the Hour and mix thoroughly. 
Add the milk and beat weil. Then add the 
beaten yolks and then the beaten whites. 
Add 1 pint blueberries picked over and rolled 
1n flour. 

Blueberry Cake—One pint sifted flour, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, 2even.teaspoons baking powder, 
+ cup butter, 4 cup sugar, 1 egg, yolk and 
white beaten separately, 1 cup milk, 1 heap- 
ing cup blueberries. Mix flour, salt and bak- 
ing powder and sift. Rub the butter to a 
cream, add sugar and beat again. Add yolk, 
well beaten, then the milk. Stir this into the 
flour and beat thoroughly. Add the white 
beaten stiff and lastly the berries, which have 
been sprinkled with flour. Bake in shallow 
pan or in muffin rings about half an hour. 

Blueberry Pie—Line the dish with a good 
crust and fill with berries. Add 4 cup molas- 
ses, } cup sugar, and 4 teaspoon allspice. 
Then cover with crust and press duwn firmly 
around the edge to prevent the juice from es- 
caping. 

Blueberry Cake—One cup butter, 2 cups 
sugar, 3 cups flour, 5 eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, 
1 teaspoon soda dissolved in a little hot wa- 
ter, 1 teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
1 quart blueberries dredged with flour. Stir 
butter and sugar to a cream, add beaten 
yolks, then milk, flour and spice, whites 
beaten stiff and the soda. Lastly stirin the 
blueberries, being carefnl not to bruise 
them. Bake ina loaf in a moderate but 
steady oven. 

Blueberry Pudding—One pint milk, 2 eggs, 1 
saltspoon salt, } teaspoon soda dissolved ina 
little hot water, } teaspoon cream tartar, sift- 
ed through a cup of flour and added to enough 
flour to make a thick batter. One pint flour- 
ed blueberries stirred in at the last. Boil 1 
hour in a buttered mold. 





Cherry Desserts. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 





Cherry Pie—Wash and stone the cherries. 
Line a deep pie dish with rich crust, put in 
the fruit, sweetening it well, and add about 3 
tablespoonfuls of water. Sprinkle ‘a table- 
spoonful of flour over the top and dot with 
bits of butter. Cover with an upper crust, 
sealing the edges with a paste of flour and 
cold water to prevent the juice escaping. 
Prick with a fork and bake a rich goiden 
brown. Eat slightly warm. 

Cherry Pudding—To 1 well beaten egg put 1 
cup of sweet milk, 4 cup sugar, 1 spoonful 
butter,a pinch of salt and 1cup bread crumbs. 
Stir ir 14 cups stoned cherries. Bake in a 
shallow dish. 

Cherry Roll—Make a rich crust, using 
chopped suét in place of butter. Cut sufii- 
cient cherries into small pieces and spread 
thickly over the paste, sprinkling plentifully 
with sugar. Roll up lengthwise. Wrap ina 
cloth, tie closely and place in a steamer. 
Steam about two hours. Serve with a liquid 
sauce or sweetened cream. 

Cherry Soup—Carefully pick over, wash and 
remove the pits from 1 quart of sour cherries. 
Cover with water and heat slowly to the boil- 
ing point. Then rub them through a sieve 
and return to the fire, stirring in 4 cupful 
of sugar. When boiling thicken with 1 table- 
spoonful arrowroot blended to a paste with 1 
tablespoonful of cold water. Cook a moment 
longer, then take from the stove and drop in 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice. Set away 
until cold and serve in glasses or enps with 
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cracked ice. With this cold fruit soup should 
be passed strips of bread fried in butter, dust- 
ed with sugar and glazed in the oven. 

Canned Cherries—The large solid Murillo 
cherries are the best for canning. Stem and 
wash but retain the pits. Fillinto jars and 
pour over them a boiling syrup made by caok- 
ing 4 lbs of sugar with 4 quarts of water. Set 
the jars in the steamer and cook 10 minutes, 
with the steam at high pressure. Fill the 
cans to overflowing with the hot syrup and 
adjust the top. Whencold see that the lids 
are secure, and setaway. 

Preserved Cherries—To 10 lbs of fruit allow 
5 lps of sugar. Stone the cherries and place 
in a porcelain kettle, putting them in in lay- 
ers, alternating with layers of sugar. Simmer 
until all the juice is drawn out. When the 
fruit seems tender skim it out and drop into 
jars standing on a board in boiling water. 
Boil down the juice to a thick syrup, then 
pour itin the cans up to the top and fasten 
on the covers. 

Cherries Preserved Whole—To each pound of 
washed and stemmed cherries allow 1 Ib of 
cut loaf sugar. Pound a pint of cherry stones 
and boilin water. Use this with the sugar to 
form the syrup, clearing with the well beaten 
white of an egg. Cook until thick and clear, 
then drop in the fruit and boil gently until 
tender. Skim out carefnlly, place in glass 
jars and pour the syrup over it. 

Cherry Jam—Stone the cherries and cook 
slightly. Then mash and to each pound of 
pulp put ? lb of sugar. Bring slowly to the 
boiling point and cook gently 20 munutes. 
Remove any scum that rises. Pour into jam 
pots and Jet stand 24 hours before covering. 

Candied Cherries—This expensive delicacy 
plays an important part in many rich des- 
serts, as well as being very nice as a confec- 
tion. With a little trouble they can be pre- 
pared at home. Small, red, acid cherries are 
generally selected and carefully stoned. They 
are then placed, a single layer at a time, in 
a wire basket and immersed for one moment 
in scalding water. Next, they are spread on 
pans and covered with a syrup of equal parts 
sugar and water boiled together. In this they 
should stand two or three days; then drain 
off and replace with a thicker syrup, in which 
leave them three days longer. Last, drain, 
wash the cherries in cold water, dry and dip 
in another syrup boiled to the point of candy- 
ing. Keepinacold place until hard enough 
to pack in boxes. 

a 

Corn Muffins.—One pint buttermilk, 1 large 
tablespoon thick sour cream or 3 of melted 
butter or lard, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 of soda, 4 cup 
sugar, 1 cup flour, and meal enough to make 
a not too thick batter. Bake in gem tins. 
[Mrs J. Wesley Doane. 





Only Vegetable Coloring should be used for 
frosting. For red use the juice of red rasp- 
berries or cranberries. Red frosting can be 
made by boiling a blood-red beet in a very 
little water. For amber use a little turmeric, 
for yellow the yolks of eggs. Boiled frosting 
is economical, as granulated sugar is used. 
{s. E. W. 





Baking Powder Recipes.—The baking pow- 
der recipe asked for in the issue of April 2 is: 
Eight oz cream tartar, 8 oz soda, 5 oz flour, 
1 oz tartaric acid. Sift all well together sey- 
eraltimes. I have found it very good, much 
like Horsford’s baking powder. Another 
good recipe is 5 oz tartaric acid, 8 oz bicar- 
bonate soda, 1 lb package corn starch. Mix 
very thoroughly and put through a fine sieve 
three times.—[T. H. N. 





Cucumbers in Brine (By request).—Several 
years ago we filled an order of several hun- 
dred barrels of cucumbers in brine, for a 
pickle factory, and this was the recipe given 
us for the brine and the previous preparation 
of the cucumbers, which should be packed as 
soon as possible after being cut from the 
vines, Leave on a bit of the stem, wash 
lightly in cold water, drain, pack and cover 
with brine that will float an average sized 
egg or a potato the size of an egg. Keep un- 
der brine with a weight. No more salt is 
added. Cucumbers put down in this brine 
will not shrivel, and need but little freshen- 
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ing, compared with those that are put up with 
salt or covered with astronger brine. It must 
be remembered that they will not keep 
through the second summer unless more salt 
is added to the brine.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





I Can Corned Beef for summer use in the 
spring before the brine gets strong. Every 
time I cook it for the table I cook more than 
enough and whén done fill pint or quart cans 
while the meat is hot (removing the bones). 
Cover with the pot liquor and seal.—[A. R. M. 





Caraway Cakes and Cookies. —For cakes, take 
4 cup butter, 2 eggs, 3 cups sifted flour, 4 
eggs, 1 cup buttermilk, 1 teaspoon soda, 3 tea- 
spoon cassia, nutmeg, ginger, 2 tablespoons 
caraway seed, salt. Melt the butter and stir 
in after the other ingredients have been well 
beaten. Bakein patty pans with moderate 
fire. 

Cookies. No 1:—One cup melted butter, 
4 cup thick cream, 4 cup buttermilk, 1 egg, 8 
cups sifted flour, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 3 table- 
spoons caraway seed, 1 teaspoon soda, salt. 
No 2—One cup melted lard or pork and beef 
drippings, 1 cup each of molasses and sugar, 
1 cup buttermilk, 1 rounding teaspoon 
soda, salt, 1 teaspoon each of cloves and gin- 
ger, three tablespoons caraway seed, flour to 
roll.—[White Ribbon. 


MRS. LUCY GOODWIN 


Suffered four years with female trou- 
bles. She now writes to Mrs. Pinkham 
of her complete recovery. Read her 
letter: 

DEAR Mrs. PiInkHAM:—I wish you to 
publish what Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, Sanative Wash 
and Liver Pills 
have done for 
me. 

I suffered 
for four years 
with womb 
trouble. My 
doctor said I 

* had falling of 
5° the womb. I 
Zc) also suffered 
co y with nervous 
Ae * prostration, faint, 
S all-gone feelings, palpita- 
tion of the heart, bearing-down sensa- 
tion and painful menstruation. I could 
not stand but a few minutes at a time. 

When I commenced taking your med- 
icine I could not sit up half a day, but 
before I had used half a bottle I was 
up and helped about my work. 

I have taken three bottles of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 
used one package of Sanative Wash, 
and am cured of all my troubles. I feel 
like anew woman. Ican do all kinds 
of housework and feel stronger than I 
ever did in my life. Inow weigh 1314 
pounds. Before using your medicine I 
weighed only 108 pounds. 

Surely it is the grandest medicine for 
weak woman that ever was, and my 
advice to all who are suffering from 
any female trouble is totry it at once 
and be well. Your medicine has 
proven a blessing to me, and I cannot 
praise itenough.—Mrs. Lucy Goopwim, 
Holly, W. Va. 
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THE DAIRY MAID AT THE ENGLISH DAIRY SHOW 


This picture is engraved from a photograph taken for us at the dairy show in London last 


year. The lady in the foreground, marked ‘ 
also good enough looking to have deserved it. 


‘champion, 
Women still do most of the work in English 


"won the first prize, but the others are 


dairies, and tbey are often employed in the creameries or co-operative butter factories that are 


now heccming common in England. 
Thomas Hardy’s novel, 
clusively employed. 
entirely men, 

and daughters. 


Talk Around the Table. 


The Fate of Unencouraged Children. —Many 


boys and girls brought up upon our farms do 
not receive the proper encouragement they 
should have. I would like to see the time 
when parents would give this matter more 
attention. We see boys and girls who are 
trained and worked upon the farm until they 
can’t think of anything else. The parents 
rule in a czar-like manner and by -and by 
those young foiks are of age, and must stem 
the tide of life for themselves. They have 
never had any responsibility of buying, sell- 
ing or doing business for themselves. They 
have not been allowed to go into society any 
more than probably to attend district school 
in winter and go to church now and then on 
Sundays. When they find themselves thrown 
upon their own responsibility they are back- 
ward and with a very limited education they 
are forced into the rear ranks of sovial and 
political life. All they know is to go through 


with the*ordinary routine of agricultural 
work, without knowing the why or ‘‘what 
for’’ of their work. Consequently many fail- 


ures are made. Farmers should have a scien- 
tific understanding of their work as well as 
physicians or lawyers. In the course of 
events they have carn, hogs, etc, to sell, and 
again they fee) the great responsibility of self- 
management upon them. Father always at- 
tended tu that, and the boys were never en- 
couraged in learning the rules and regula- 
tions of the market, and now the son comes 
to a point and he knows not which way to 
turn. It is not.my purpose in this brief arti- 
cle to say what parents should do, and what 
not; I only purpose to call attention to the 
fate of unencouraged boys, and plead with 
fathers and mothers to encourage the boys 
and girls to be men and women in the true 
sense of the word. Let them have a little 
property and learn to buy and sell and esne- 
cially how to handle money after they get it. 
Encourage them to choose good companions 
and amusements. Teach them by your ac- 
tions that they are your partners in all things 
and that sooner or later you must give up the 
property to them. Such is the case. Finally. 
parents, study the dispositions and hobbies of 
your children and by the help of Gud do the 
best you can for them.--[James Pearson, Ne- 
braska. 


Mothers and Fathers are apt to forget that 


children have not the sense and judgment of 
grown people, and that hoys and girls who 
nearing maturity have much to learn 


are 


although there are yet many good butter-makers among our farmers’ 





A tine picture of English dairy life may be found in 
Tess of the D’Ubervilles. 
In the United States, however, the creamery butter-makers are almost 


In Irish creameries female help is almost ex- 


wives 


which can be earned only by experience. 
We find as a rule too much fault with our in- 
experienced young people. They have to 
learn the same as we had to in the years that 
have gone by. Then too they have not yet 
had to battle with the cares and perplexities 
of life, consequently they look through ro- 
seate hued glasses at the future and expect 
that life will bring better things to them than 
it has to many others. Let us be patient with 
the children, teach them kindly, be blind to 
some of their shortcomings, and make some 
excuses for their want of discretion.—[{Aunt 
Mollie. 


Very Best Chow-Chow.—Lizzie Harris want- 
ed a good recipe for chow-chow, and here is 
one: One and one-half pecks green tomatoes, 
3 small heads cabbage, 6 large onions, 6 ripe 
peppers, 6 green peppers, chop all very fine 
and cover with salt for 24 hours. Then drain 
the juice off thoroughly, cover with 3 qts 
strong vinegar, add 14 lbs sugar, and scald all 
one hour. Then add 14 pecks ripe tomatoes 

3} heads finely chopped celery and 1 pint grat- 
of horse-radish root. Boil’ all 15 minutes, 
then add 1 tablespoon cloves, 2 tablespoons 
white mustard seed, 2 tablespoons allspice, 2 
tablespoons ginger, 1 tablespoon mustard. 
These spices are all to be ground. Cover 
closely. It is fit for use in one month and is 
the very best cuow-chow.—[Izella Thompson. 








Immodesty in Bicycle Suits.—About our 
daughters riding a wheel. It is a subject 
every mother should well consider. Joes it 
build up the system, elevate the mind, pre- 
serve her modesty and as an every-day exer- 
cise build up her general health, as is thought 
by so many? No, and yes, to all these ques- 
tions. When girls are well generally, I be- 
lieve it is a proper exercise if not overdone, 
“a8 is often the case. [ know from observa- 
tion there is immodesty in many girls in bicy- 
ele suits. I would not say that girls must nec- 
essarily be immodest, but [do say that the 
ladylike girl of ten years ago is a thing of the 
past in the bicycle girl of to-day. Ovr Crea- 
tor in establishing this world and the human 
race never intended that the women should 
enter into the athletic exercises of men, who 
are organized and adapted accordingly and 
so different from the other sex. Perhaps the 
well versed Bachelor of Cordaville can give 
better counsel to mothers on this subject than 
I can.—[{ Another Bach. 





Will some one give a recipe for destroying 
or driving away large brown fleas? I am 















They seem to be in all 


bothered a great deal. 
fields to some ex- 


the barus and even in the 
tent.—|An Old Subscriber. 
Where can I ohtain the words of The fatal 
wedding?—([ William Scholten, Box 167, Alton, 
Ta. 
a 


Just for Fun. 





Belle: I had an awful scare the other day 
while out for a walk with Will. Betsy: How? 
Belle: Why, we met the minister, and Will 


asked him to join us. 


A Brooklyn dry goods house 1s having a 
large sale of American flags. and a window 
full of them bears the inscription: ** These 
colors won’t run!’’ 








When Charles Dudley Warner was a guest 
some time ago at an old-time southern home 
near Nashville, he expressed a desire to see 
areal, typical negro. So the most loqua- 
cious old ‘‘aunty’’ was brought in. To the 
surprise of everyone she would not say a word 
beyond ‘‘Yes, sah,’* or ‘‘No, sah.’’ After 
the departure of the distinguished guest she 
was asked the reason of her silence With 
as much dignity and scorn as a grande dame 


**Aunty’’ replied: ‘‘Ugh! I wa’n’t gwine 
talk to dat Yankee. I knowed him soon as 


He’s de very one dat stole 
de wah.’’ 


I seed him. 
tiss’s silver du’in’ 


In1s- 





Mrs Y: My daughter 1s a promising young 
musician. 
Mr: Well, get her to promise that she 


won't sing any more. 





Simkins: I am wedded to the truth. 
Timkins: How long have you been a wid- 
ower? 














Ps Most women approach 
OY the critical period of 
motherhood for the first 
time with a sense of 
dread and foreboding 
lest the ruth- 
> less hand of 
gi* death should 
snatch them 
away and leave 
the expectant 
little darling 
motherless. But 
no woman who 
fortifies herself 
with the strength- 
ening power of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription need feel 
one instant’s misgiving about either her- 
self or the prospective little one. 

This matchless ‘‘ Prescription’’ will give 
her exactly the kind of healthy vitality 
she needs and at the time she needs it 
most. It will give elastic endurance to 
the entire delicate organism involved in 
motherhood. It will make the coming of 
baby absolutly free from danger and nearly 
free from pain. 

It will insure the baby’s start in life by 
imparting, through its influence upon the 
mother, that sturdy infantile vigor which 
gladdens a mother’s heart. It is the only 
medicine which can be implicitly relied 
upon for this purpose ; and the only rem- 
edy expressly designed by an educated, ex 
perienced physician to give perfect he alth 
and strength to the delicate, special organ- 
ism of women. 


Mr, Joseph Ramsey, of Williams, Colleton Co., 
Ss. C., writes: ‘I have been using your medi- 
cines for some time and am happy to say that 
they have done all that you claim for them. I 
think they have no equal in the world. I would 
advise all women while in a delicate state 
to use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
shortens the time of birth and makes the labor 
easier. My wife is the mother of five children 
and she suffered almost death in the birth of 
them until this last one; the time of birth was 
short, and labor easy, from the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription.,’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad: 
viser used to sell for $1.50, now it is free. 
It tells all about the home-treatment of 
ordinary diseases. Several chapters are 
devoted to the diseases.of women. Fora 
paper-covered copy send 21 one-cent 
stamps, to cover cost of mailing only, to 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y.: Cloth binding, 31 
stamps. ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ”’ can 
6btained in any good medicine store. 
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Greenhouse [Management 


A Manual for Florists and Flower Lovers on the Forcing of Flowers, 
Vegetables and Fruits in Greenhouses, and the Propagation 
and Care of House Plants 





By L. R. TAFT 


Professor of Horticulture and Landseape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College, and author of 
“Greenhouse Construction ” 





HE author has had unusual facilities for studying this entire subject practically as well as 
scientifically, and has here given the results not only of his own experience, but also those 
of many of the most skillful experts in their respective specialties. 

It treats of all the plants commonly cultivated by florists and amateurs, and explains in a 

Par- 


thorough manner the methods that have been found most successful in growing them. 


ticular attention is paid to the 
growing of cut flowers, entire 
chapters being devoted to each 
of the leading crops, such as 
roses, carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums, violets, bulbs, smilax, 
ferns, orchids, etc. 

The growing of fruits under 
glass is attracting the attention 
of commercial florists as well as 
amateurs, and the reader will 
find separate chapters devoted 
to the forcing of grapes, straw- 
berries, peaches and other fruits. 
The forcing of vegetables also 
receives the attention it de- 
serves, and the raising of let- 
tuce, radishes, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, mushrooms, etc., is ex- 
plained at length. 

The care of house plants is 
also treated quite fully, with de- 





tailed directions for propagating, preparing the soil, potting, watering and every part of their 
proper management. A chapter is also given on bedding plants, as well as on ornamental 


grasses, flowering and foliage plants. 


Other chapters are devoted to the propagation of plants 


from seeds, cuttings, layers and by grafting and budding. Of special value to many will be the 
directions for treating plants when attacked by insects and fungi. The preparation of the soil, 
the use of various manures, composts and fertilizers, watering, ventilating, heating, and in fact 
every detail of the subject to which the work is devoted, receives careful and minute 


attention. 





CONTENTS: 


The Forcing of Roses 

e Carnation 
The Chrysanthemum 
The Violet 
Bulbs and Their Culture 
Tuberous Begonias 
Orchid Culture 


Azaleas 

Calceolarias, Cinerarias and Primulas 
Ferns, Smilax and Asparagus 

Palms, Pandanus and Araucaria 
Draczenas and Cordylines 

Lettuce Forcing 

Cucumbers, Tomatoes and Melons 
Mushroom Culture 


400 pages, with 128 Original and Practical Illustrations. 





Asparagus and Rhubarb 

Radishes, Carrots, Beets and Beans 

Grape Growing Under Glass 

Strawberry Growing Under Glass 

Fruit Trees Under Glass 

Management of House Plants 

The Growing of Bedding Plants 
Propagation of Plants by Seeds and Cuttings 
Propagation by Layering, Grafting and Budd 
Insects of the Greenhouse 

Diseases of Greenhouse Plants 

Insecticides and Their Preparation 
Fungicides, Their Preparation and Use 

Soil, Manures and Watering 

Fuel—Coal, Oil and Gas 


12mo, cloth. 


Postpaid, $1.50. 





Outlines of Dairy Bacteriology. 

By H. L. Russett. This new work is in- 
tended primarily for students in dairy schools, 
but is as free as possible from all technical 
expressions. The aim of the author has been 
to present the principles underlying the 
science of bacteriology, in their relation to 
dairy problems, in a thoroughly practical 
manner. New, revised and illustrated edition. 
Cloth, 16mo. 1.00 
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5a-54 Lafayette Place, 
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Garden Making. 

By L. H. Bartzgy. In this book the be- 
ginner in gardening is shown how easy it is to 
raise flowers, fruits and vegetables, and to 
beautify one’s home grounds, if one starts 
right and has a genuine love for plants. It is 
thoroughly practical in every detail, and as a 
guide to daily practice in the garden it has no 
equal in horticulturalliterature. Cloth, —. 

1. 





ree to anyone —— 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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The Pruning Book. 


By L. H. BarLey. This is the first Amer. 
ican work exclusively devoted to pruning. It 
differs from most other treatises on this sub- 
ject in that the guthor takes particular pains 
to explain the principles of each operation in 
every detail. Specific advice is given on the 
pruning of the various kinds of fruits and or- 
namental trees, shrubs and hedges. Consider. 
able space is devoted to the pruning and train- 
ing of grapevines, both American and foreign. 
Every part of the subject is made so clear and 
plain that it can be readily understood by even 
the merest beginner. Cloth, 8vo, 530 pages. 
Illustrated. ~ 1.50 
Diseases of Swine. 

By D. McInros#; V.S. <A text-book for 
swine growers, veterinary surgeons and 
students. Thisis the first work exclusively 
devoted to the subject published in America. 
The subjects dealt with are based on science 
and confirmed by experience, so that the 
reader will not have to lose time in reading 
theories which are not confirmed by facts. In 
the treatment of hog cholera and other dis- 
eases which in the majority of cases prove 
fatal, the author’s original and extensive in- 
vestigations have thrown considerable light 
on many points hitherto but little understood. 
Cloth, 230 pages, 12mo. ‘Illustrated. 2.00 


Principles of Plant Culture, 

By E.S. Gorr. The text-book used in the 
classes in plant life and horticulture, in the. 
popular Short Course in Agriculture, of the 
University of Wisconsin. It is full of prac- 
tical ideas, and it brings out the very points, 
both in the science of plant growth and in the 
methods of propagating and growing plants, 
that every farmer and horticulturist should 
understand. Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. 1.00 


Sugar Beet Seed. 

A new book. How to grow the best seed 
of the mostimproved qualities. Full practical 
and scientific details, including the secrets of 
the most famous’ European producers who 
have been in the business for 100 years. The 
only book on the subject; worth its weight in 
gold to anyone thinking of going into what 
promises to bea lucrative specialty, as millions 
will be spent for sugar beet seed in the United 
States. 

The author, Lewis S. Ware, has devoted 
20 years to this book. Cloth, postpaid. 2.00 


Feeds and Feeding. 

ByW.A. Henry. This handbook for stu- 
dentsand stockmen constitutes a compendium 
of practical and useful knowledge on Plant 
Growth and Animal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, 
Feeding Animals and every detail pertaining 
to this important subject. It is thorough, 
accurate and reliable, and is the most valu- 
able contribution to live stock literature in 
many years. All the latest and best informa- 
tion is clearly and systematically presented, 
making the work indispensable toevery owner 
of live stock. 658 pages, 8vo, cloth. 2.00 


Testing Milk and Its Products. 


By E. H. FARRINGTON and F. W. Wott. 
A manual for dairy students, creamery and 
cheese factory operators and farmers. All 
the questions involved in the various methods 
of testing milk and cream are handled with 
rare skill, and yet in so plain a manner that 
they can be fully understood by all. The book 
will be found invaluable to every dairyman 
and butter maker, and should be in the hands 
of everyone interested in the subject. Cloth, 
8vo. Illustrated. 1.00 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


10 Men’s Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge”’ Potato Digger in the last year, 


show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. 
It’s a money-maker to wor 
Nothing ever offered to farmers ever had such a boom. 


men would do with forks. 
taking an agency. 


one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 
Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
It has no rivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 


Potato Digger in the World.”’ 
all over the world. 


es the work ten 
with, to hire out, orto sell by 
Every 
Thousands of users testify: “It’s the Best 


in the junk pile when Hallock’s “‘Success Gilt Edge’ comes along. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


“'T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. Post, and he ased it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. I saw it this morning myself, and I must say that I can sella good many 


of them next season, and I would like te be sure of the agency for '98. 


Newark, N. ¥., October 18, 1897. 


‘The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. } 
digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sight, and the ground in splendid shape. 


the result. It 


— 


}) 


Special O 
Send for rates, descriptive 
matter and special offer. 





er for introduction w 


Yours truly, 
W. H. H. Stebbins. 

I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 
I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in digging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors say they want one next year.” 

Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 
Okemos, Mich., November 13, 1897. 

“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 
potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per acre. 
With one of these machines we have dug over 70 acres and 
not one cent for repairs.” Yours truly, 

Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. Prairie City Produce Co. 

“Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
recently. I put the digger out for trial this A.M. It works 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. Please send me 
contract covering two counties. I expect to have a large 
trade on your digger.” Yours truly, Henry Walters. 
Shermaviille, Ill., August 19, 1897. 

Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 
several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edge, but 
the above shows the result of his givingit a trial. He sold 
during the season of ‘97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


here territory has not been placed, 


. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 808 YORK, PA. 
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selling this article. 
Used on every shock. 


NEVER WEARS OUT. 


Pull and it’s fast—ties itself, 
Costs less than string. 


HOLDFAST 
CORN BINDER 


“Finest thing for holding corn shooks that I have ever 
seen. The best seller. Sold 200 to a farmer, he liked them § 
so well ordered 800 more. Sold from 100 to 1,000 to almost & 
every farmer to whom I showed them. Expect to sell more f 
this fall.” J. W. Gusset, Hillsdale, N. Y. 

“Had good luck with them for the hard times and no 
money. Those sold to are more than pleased with them. 
Want more this fall.’’ . E. Livermors. 

He bought 6,000 in 1896. 

“What I used and all I sold gave entire satisfaction and 
would recommend them to anyone.” 

P. 8. Puts, Prop. Spring Lake Farm, 
Bought of us 5,000 in 1896. Wyckoff, N. J. 


THOUSANDS CAN BE SOLD INA TOWN. 
@ GOOD PROFITS. ¢;/ 


Get your town agency now. 


8 avaluable agency. 


















KY It 
<A Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
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urable made. 
We have every- 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 


UMP ne” Mill free. 


Appleton Mfg. Co. 
4Fa St. BATAVIA, 








ON THE ROAD 
‘d0f LXIN OL 





Is the sum of all excellence for drilling water, oil, gas and 
salt wells, testing for gold, lead, zine and all minerals. On 
top for quality, on bottom for prices, mediocrity in noth- 
ing. Traction and Non-Traction. All kinds of drilling 
and fishing tools. 1898 Catalog free. 


THE KEYSTONE DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., U.S. A. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
Presses, Graters, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boschort Press Co., 116 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


























PRAISE FROM PROFESSORS 


eee ABOUT THE... 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK — 


AND 


ALMANAC 


FOR 1898 | 








GIVES THE MEAT OF THE NUT.—The 
subscribers to the agricultural journals published by 
this company have in this handy annual a vast 
amount of information, instruction, interesting and 
valuable. A hasty glance, even, through its pages 
plainly shows that a great deal of labor and expense 

) has been employed, as all the subjects are thoroughly 
treated and the meat of the nut in every case pre- 
sented freed from the husk and shell of useless words 
and figures. The live topics of the day in which 
the farmer and his family should be interested as 
American citizens are concisely presented. Some of 
the subjects presented might well serve as profitable 
grange lecture work in which the Year Book could 
serve as a text-book and valuable at any time for 
reference. We are glad to learn that the company 
fully intends to make this publication a permanent 
annual. In time the volumes will becomea valuable 
reference library.—CHAsS. O."FLAGG, Dir. Exp. Sta., 

SRL 


MANY FACTS.—It contains a multitude of 
valuable facts.—I. P. ROBERTs, Dean Cornell 
University, College of Agriculture and Director of 
Station. 


FINDS IT USEFUL.—I have been through it 
quite carefully and found much matter that is 
suggestive and which will be of use to me.—JOSEPH 
L. HILLs, Director Vermont Experiment Station. 


FOR ALL CLASSES,—It contains much infor- , 
mation that is of value not only to the agriculturist, 
but to those of other walks in life. Itis certainly a < 
useful compendium of information for the American 
citizen.—WILLIS L. Moors, Chief U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


BROAD AND ACCURATE.—The volume ‘ 
appears to be full of valuable reference matter which 
covers a very broad field. All those who desire 
accurate information in regard to our native land in 
all matters affecting its people, its industries and 
its wealth, will find it in this book.—Wm. P. ‘ 
Brooks, Prof. of Agriculture, Mass. Ag’l. College, 
Amherst, Mass. 4 


~ 


INVALUABLE.-—It is full of valuable informa- 
tion from cover to cover, and invaluable as a, 
, reference book.—L, A. CLINTON, Assistant Agricul- 
turist, Cornell Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A PERFECT MARVEL.—I have just finished , 
looking through the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1898, and you will permit me 
to say that I have neverseen an almanac or encyclo- 
pedia of the same size that contains so much valu- 
able information [in almost every line of human / 
inquiry. It should be popular, and every man in 


) the United States who loves knowledge should 


secure this book at once. It is a perfect marvel 
in its way, and especially for farmers. Ihave 
probably one-half dozen encyclopedic almanacs, 
but this excels them all.—J. B. KILLEBREW, Emi- 
gration Agent and ex-Commissionerjof Agriculture, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


HOw’ TO GET i'r 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
#1.00 per year. For three new subscribers, 
at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and wfl send you a copy of the Al- 
manac, free and postpaid. We will also send a (¢ 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable to fill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. s 

Address orders to either of our offices below, ‘ 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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